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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As the months of Peace succeed one another without bringing 
any abatement of national and international anxiety, it becomes 
Intangible increasingly difficult to resist the conclusion that 

some secret and sinister influences inspire our 
councils and constrain our Government. It seems incredible 
that men of the intellect and experience of some of His Majesty’s 
Ministers should heedlessly perpetrate so consistently high a 
percentage of blunders in every department of public affairs. 
There must be some reason for their extraordinary conduct, some 
method in their seeming madness. Statesmen of the prestige and 
calibre of Mr. Balfour, Lord Curzon, and Lord Milner cannot be 
continually consenting to many things they are known to dis- 
approve, and acquiescing in the indefensible at the cost of their 
own reputation, for the mere fun of it. They are apparently 
content to say “ Ditto” to the Prime Minister on every problem 
that arises, though they ‘would have to go far to find any man 
more ignorant or incapable in the grave issues on which he is 
allowed to run amuck by his Ministry of all the talents and most 
of the virtues. There is keen speculation over the self-effacement 
of the brain-power of the Cabinet, bewilderment over the unwhole- 
some ascendancy accorded to Mr. Lloyd George, who is probably 
the statesman most unfitted to be head of a British Government 
of any who have held that post since Perceval. Posterity will 
marvel over this phenomenon and seek explanation in the diaries 
of our time, which may conceivably contain the clue of a riddle 
that completely baffles contemporary observers. Why has the 
Coalition wantonly frittered away the legitimate fruits of the 
brilliant victory of 1918—why has Mr. Lloyd George, so to speak, 
“off his own bat ” been allowed to sacrifice the historic achieve- 
ment of Marshal Foch, Sir Douglas Haig, and Admiral Beatty ? 
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We don’t know, nor do we know any one who pretends to know. 
We can but contrast the wonderful position our country occupied 
at the moment of the Armistice, when we were at the height of 
our fame, surrounded by hosts of staunch and grateful Allies and 
friends, feared and respected by the enemies whose assault on 
civilization had been largely foiled by the skill of British arms 
and the dogged tenacity of the British people, who between them 
had dragged their politicians to triumph and consigned the 
German Empire to disaster. All that was necessary at that 
golden moment when the Cease fire! sounded, and the Fighting 
Men made way for the Talking Men, was for terms to be imme- 
diately imposed which would immobilize the German danger for 
the rest of the twentieth century, so that European civilization 
might be reconstructed in security on that basis of Law and 
Liberty on which Allied orators had expatiated so eloquently 
throughout the war. 


No man in his senses expected the Millennium, but it was reason- 
able to suppose that statesmanship would be equal to providing 

The Puzzle a shattered and ruined world with Security and ~ 
some degree of Reparation at the expense of the 
criminals. During the war there had been occasional manifes- 
tations of jealousy in political circles at the prominence neces- 
satily acquired by soldiers and sailors. Ambition, if no nobler 
sentiment, would compel the Governments who now took Allied 
affairs into their own hands to demonstrate that they were not 
unworthy their task and their trust. Common sense dictated 
that the world should be effectively made “ safe for Democracy,” 
which had been declared to be the primary objective of Allies 
and Associates by he who had been accorded priority of spokes- 
manship in the final phases. We are not, however, concerned 
with the shortcomings of foreign statesmen, who are presumably 
accountable to their own people. We are only concerned with 
the truly painful performances of the British Government, in 
which its most unsound and reckless member has been allowed 
to establish an unchallenged autocracy comparable to that of 
Lenin in Russia, and hardly less disastrous to British interests 
than the Soviet has been to Russian interests. As a result of the 
uncontrolled and unchecked operations of a Political Strategist— 
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in which all his colleagues are implicated—Great Britain is in a 
fair way to lose everything we had fairly won by our stupendous 
efforts and sacrifices, including the precious comradeship-in-arms 
which had performed the miracle of converting Allies into friends. 
To-day England is nearer isolation than she has been at any time 
since August 2, 1914, when Mr. Lloyd George and the Potsdam 
clique in the Asquith Cabinet were working overtime for the 
betrayal of France. They were only foiled towards the twelfth 
hour. During the war they were compelled to remain on their 
good behaviour and to restrain to some extent their devious 
proclivities. Unhappily the Peace, with its inevitable reaction of 
national effort and national vigilance, enabled the spirit that played 
the German game right up to the outbreak of war, and might, 
had it dared, have played it afterwards, to reassert itself. As a 
consequence we have suffered a moral and political debacle of 
which history contains no parallel. Everywhere the ill-wishers 
of England are once more lifting up their heads and their voices. 
Our friends are puzzled and perturbed, seeking the key of the 
mystery that is not forthcoming, anxiously asking themselves and 
one another what it all means. Friendly foreigners inquire, “What 
has happened to Great Britain, who was really great throughout 
the war both in exertion and in example, that she allows her 
Government to play so pitiable a part at the settlement, com- 
promising the vital interests of her Allies in a vain and childish 
effort to placate an implacable foe ? ” 


Can we wonder at the revival of the legend of Perfide Albion as 
upon one question after another the British vote at the Peace 

Conference is allowed by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
ome colleagues to be cast in such a way as to afford 

énouement 

the maximum of encouragement to the Germans— 
whose “ tails ” are once more “ up ”—and the minimum of support 
to our own friends, who are all in the black books of Downing 
Street. Is our Prime Minister so ignorant of human nature that he 
seriously imagines you can beat a great military nation and then 
coax it in council to love you by showing how frightened you are 
of your victory? All you can do in such a case is to take 
guarantees against any repetition of that particular aggression. 
That was the whole and sole duty of the Allies, who were in a 
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position to do it last year—and are still—but they preferred to join 
their Associate in chasing rainbows. The guarantees have not 
been taken, and as sure as Germany made war in 1914 she will 
make another war at no very distant date, for which President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George share the responsibility, though 
their persons may not be available for punishment. It perhaps 
matters less to the American people than to the British, because 
U.S.A. is farther from danger than this country, but in one way 
or another the Great Republic is likely to pay for the performance 
of her President in contributing, with the British Prime Minister, 
to ensure a renewal of the Great War by their fatuity in perverting 
the Peace Conference from its proper purpose, which was to 
protect Civilization against Kultur. As a shrewd diplomat writes : 
“The war has certainly attained one of its chief objects, which 
was to smash the German Empire extending from Hamburg to 
Bagdad. But it seems to me that the Peace Conference has 
called into beinga much more formidable and dangerous one, 
which will begin also at Hamburg but end at Vladivostok.” The 
Lloyd George policy for the last year has consisted in “ cockering 
up ” the Bolsheviks and in letting off the Boche—discouraging all 
anti-Bolshevik elements abroad while professedly fighting Bol- 
sheviks at home, encouraging the Germans, who only understand 
and appreciate firmness, to believe that with the aid of the British 
Government they can at any moment drive a coach and four 
through the Treaty of Versailles. Why does Mr. Lloyd George 
commit these outrages? We don’t know. They are certainly 
not in response to any audible public opinion in this country. 
Why do Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues humiliate and discredit 
themselves by tolerating this tomfoolery ? We don’t know. If 
Downing Street is under the governance of some Unseen Power 
determined to regain for “the spiritual home” of the Inter- 
national Jew all, and more than all, that was lost on the stricken 
field, we can understand this deadly dénowement—not otherwise. 


WE sincerely hope that when M. Clemenceau returns from his 
Egyptian holiday he will take his countrymen and ours into his 
confidence concerning the making and marring of 
+e ig of Peace by chameleons and pedagogues from over- 

seas. It is only right that the Democracies should 
be allowed to know how and by whom their interests have been 
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safeguarded, and the manner of men who took upon their shoulders 
the impossible task of creating a new heaven and a new earth, 
with every prospect of landing the universe in something resembling 
Hell. Meanwhile one of M. Clemenceau’s colleagues, M. Tardieu, 
has lifted a corner of the veil, affording us a glimpse of the struggle 
behind the scenes between those who were working for solid and 
durable peace with Germany and those who were exploiting the 
Conference for Leagues of Nations and similar nonsense. The 
French, after the experience of 1870 and 1914-1918, naturally 
sought the protection of a strategic frontier against their aggres- 
sive neighbours. Marshal Foch—whose recent visit to England 
has afforded the keenest satisfaction—held the sensible and 
soldierly view, in which he is supported by every French strategist, 
that this should be the Rhine, and that Germany’s western 
frontier should be fixed at the Rhine. This would involve the 
left bank either being annexed by France or becoming independent 
and remaining under the guard of an inter-Allied force, which 
might be controlled by the League of Nations if that body is to 
be of any earthly use. This proposal was resented and resisted 
by the United States and Great Britain—or, in other words, by 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, for both U.S.A. and 
G.B. were kept in the dark by their super-secret amateur diplo- 
mats—who ultimately agreed to give France the joint guarantee 
of support against another German attack, which the Senate of the 
United States, if we may judge by appearances, has no intention 
of ratifying, and the British guarantee was thoughtlessly made 
dependent on that of U.S.A. Therefore France would have 
nothing to show for waiving her claim to the Rhine had not M. 
Clemenceau, after a struggle extending over two months, suc- 
ceeded in inserting the provisions of Part XIV of the Treaty of 
Versailles, providing that the length of the Allied occupation of 
the Rhineland shall depend on the fulfilment of Germany’s Treaty 
obligations. It is by virtue of this section that M. Millerand, the 
new French Prime Minister, was recently able to inform the 
Chamber of Deputies that as Germany had failed to provide the 
stipulated coal France would take action, and according to an 
article in the Italian Corriere della Sera, Marshal Foch came to 
London to make arrangements to occupy the Ruhr basin, only to 
encounter the usual obstruction in Downing Street. We shall, with 
great respect, venture to give one word of advice to M. Millerand, 
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who has had less experience of our Political Strategist than M. 
Clemenceau, and that is when he has once made up his mind upon 
some essential step for the coercion of Germany over any critical 
clause in the Treaty, he shall press it for all he is worth and take 
no denial from Mr. Lloyd George. In that case no denial will be 
forthcoming. In dealing with a bit of a bully a bit of bullying 
is necessary. Our Prime Minister’s colleagues allow him to ride 
rough-shod over them—that is no reason the French should. 


Ir the main object of Coalition foreign policy, as conducted by 
the Prime Minister with the sombre acquiescence of Lord Curzon, 
Playing the be to multiply the enemies of England and to 
Fool diminish the number of her friends, there is nothing 

more to be said or done except to kick out the 
present Government. If Coalition policy has any other objective 
it is wholly incomprehensible. Wherever we look it is the same 
story, the same appalling mess, for the same reasons—namely, 
that Downing Street seems incapable of steering a straight or 
consistent course for a month on end. Can such clever men be 
so stupid? Or is it pure malice, or the Hidden Hand pulling 
the strings? The same uncertainty that paralyses the domestic 
political situation and prevents Coalition Liberals from knowing 
whether or not they are Liberals, and Coalition Unionists from 
knowing whether they are Unionists, has been gradually extended 
over the whole field of foreign affairs. No country knows where 
they are vis-a-vis a British Government which simultaneously 
blows hot and cold from different Departments. Thus Mr. Winston 
Churchill was allowed to encourage the anti-Bolsheviks to imagine 
that they could rely on the unstinted moral support—plus con- 
siderable material aid—of Great Britain, who made herself 
conspicuous among the Allies by her ostentatious assistance to 
Admiral Kolchak and General Denikin. Meanwhile, behind the 
scenes our Prime Minister was working overtime to secure recog- 
nition in any shape or form for the Soviet. Great Britain enjoys 
all the disadvantages of both policies and the advantages of 
neither. By facing both ways we have raised a mountain of 
hostility, both in anti-Bolshevik Russia and in Bolshevik Russia, 
that another generation of Britons are likely to pay dearly for. 
Slavs have long memories. Nor is there any shade of a shadow 
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of a pretext for this all-round perfidy, which has, we fear, had 
some influence on the terrible fate of the gallant Admiral Kolchak, 
who, deserted, defeated and publicly spurned by those he was 
entitled to regard as his friends, has been foully surrendered to 
his enemies and done to death. The same uncertainty as to the 
attitude of the British Government is felt throughout the Entente 
—from Warsaw to Lisbon. No friend knows when he will be 
“let down” by Mr. Lloyd George. The only peoples who can feel 
any confidence of British backing are our enemies, especially the 
Germans, for whom the Coalition reserve most of their considera- 
tion and are at the time of writing intriguing for the “ relaxation ”’ 
of the Treaty in the enemy’s favour. This pitiable and perilous 
course is also openly advocated by Mr. Asquith and his Wee Frees, 


__as well as by the Labour Party, but we could not fare worse under 


Labour foreign policy than we are doing under a regime that 
permits men of the antecedents of Mr. Balfour, Lord Curzon, 
and Lord Milner to act as camouflage for a foreign policy worthy 
of a Ramsay Macdonald. The mystery is deepened by the fact 
that there is no appreciable volume of public opinion behind 
these pro-Boche and pro-Bolshevik proclivities. It is all done 
on the backstairs. Our only hope of escaping imminent catas- 
trophe lies in the firmness of France, whose Government is exhi- 
biting those qualities which Frenchmen were once wont to asso- 
ciate with British statesmanship, while our Cabinet comports 
itself like one of Punch’s caricatures of French politicians during 
the reaction after the disaster of 1870, when for a period French 
policy was hysterical and unreliable. It is England’s misfortune 
to have struck “a bad patch” of politicians, who are undoing 
the common victory. France must help us in peace as we helped 
one another in war. She may need similar moral reinforcement 
from us one fine day when her politicians are playing the fool. 


Tue fate of Constantinople must not be discussed as an Anglo- 
French issue. That way friction lies, and there could be no 
more deplorable feature of international politics 
to-day than Anglo-French friction. It is true that 
the French Government has steadily set its face against the 
“‘bag-and-baggage ” policy so dear to a certain school in this 
country. It is equally true that several British Ministers, perhaps 
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the majority, were understood to favour that policy, though 
directly the Turk is sent about his business, keen differences arise 
as to his successor, and the mere fact that some hybrid inter- 
national Committee was mooted as the ruler of Constantinople 
indicates the insolubility of the problem. It is likewise the fact 
that prior to M. Millerand’s recent visit to London it was widely 
believed that the bag-and-baggage Party would carry the day 
at the Peace Conference in drafting the Turkish terms of Peace. 
Consequently the announcement following that visit, that the 
Turkish capital would remain in Turkish hands, is in a sense a 
diplomatic triumph for the new French Prime Minister. But we 
strongly demur to the suggestion that it is “a French triumph 
over Britain,’ because apart from the school we have referred 
to, who are demonstrably unsafe guides on almost any political 
problem, there was profound misgiving among wise and weighty 
men in this country as to the effect of the bag-and-baggage policy. 
In their eyes this “‘ French victory ” is also a British victory, for 
the good reason that we are a mighty Mussulman Power, and, as 
such, trustees of Moslem interests and upholders of Moslem senti- 
ment, and every one in touch with our Mussulman fellow-subjects 
is aware of the perturbation and resentment caused by the bag- 
and-baggage policy. We may therefore be thankful to France 
for her stout and strenuous and successful fight to save both 
nations from a blunder, of which we should have borne the brunt, 
not only in Egypt, but in India. Indeed, much of the general 
unrest throughout the Middle East is attributed by knowledgeable 
men to the fear that Constantinople might be transferred to some 
hated and despised race. We are no lovers of Turkish rule, and 
the misrulers of the Ottoman Empire would meet their deserts 
in being ejected, but we like to look facts in the face, and it does 
not appear advisable to increase our thickening difficulties in 
order to carry out an exploded Gladstonian policy. At the 
moment of going to press all the “cranks” are being mobilized 
to coerce the Peace Conference to reverse its decision, so we 
may witness yet another manifestation of our Prime Minister’s 
“resourcefulness ”’—he can be quoted for and against the Turk 
in Constantinople, as on most other issues. 
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ALTHOUGH we have steadily favoured the indictment of the ex- 
Kaiser as the arch-criminal of the Great War, whose trial and 
punishment must be the condition precedent of any 
reign of law in Europe, we have entertained no 
illusions as to its probability. The making of the 
Peace has been throughout regarded as a branch of electioneering 
by our Political Strategists, and having collected sufficient votes 
by promising to “hang the Kaiser” and to “make Germany 
pay,” the subterranean energies of the Coalition appear to have 
been devoted to avoiding either necessity. The International 
Jew, who undoubtedly inspires, if he does not control our Govern- 
ment, had two primary objects at heart—(1) to save the Kaiser 
from any penalties for his crimes, (2) the exemption of the Father- 
land from bearing any share of the Allied war costs, especially the 
British costs, as thereby a dangerous commercial competitor 
would be crippled. It has long been obvious that the second 
objective was attained, even before the opening of the Peace Con- 
ference, with the aid of the Americans and the criminal weakness 
of British statesmanship. The first is in a fair way of achievement 
and in a singularly humiliating manner for the Allies, who after 
solemnly proclaiming their intention in the Treaty to “ arraign ”’ 
the ex-Kaiser, which they followed up with a demand on the 
pseudo-Dutch pseudo-German Government of The Hague for his 
extradition, are now making elaborate preparations to climb 
down and swallow the refusal of Holland—who has played a 
contemptible réle throughout the war—to surrender her dangerous 
guest. Indeed, we should not be surprised, in view of the eccen- 
tricities which are growing upon Downing Street, to learn that 
“the wink ” had been “ tipped ” to the Dutch to reject the Allies’ 
demand as a mode of enabling them to escape their inconvenient 
pledges to public opinion. Mr. Lloyd George’s journalistic 
admirers attribute the latest development of this affair to our 
Prime Minister’s “‘ resourcefulness.”” We can well believe it; it 
is in every way characteristic and worthy of his record since the 
Armistice. The Allied climb-down is camouflaged by a portentous 
Note to Holland, solemnly inviting this wretched little neutral 
to take note of “‘ the immense sacrifices made in the general in erest 
by the Powers during the war,” which “ entitled them to ask the 
Netherlands to reconsider a refusal based on the weighty but 
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entirely personal considerations of a State which has held aloof 
from the war, and cannot, perhaps, appreciate quite accurately 
all the duties of the present hour.” 


As though the Dutch care a button about other nations’ “ sacri- 
fices ” so long as their own skins are safe. This is hardly the way 
to impress either Dutchmen or Germans, and there 
is much more in the same forcible feeble strain in the 
Allied Note, coupled with the infantile inquiry, “ Would not the 
refusal of the Queen’s Government to hand over the ex-Emperor, 
if persisted in, create an unfortunate precedent tending to render 
ineffective any proceedings taken by an international tribunal 
against criminals in high places? ’’ Such fustian would be really 
laughable on a less serious subject, and the Dutch must laugh as 
they read of “ securing the punishment of crimes against justice 
and the principles of humanity—-crimes for which William of 
Hohenzollern undeniably bears a heavy responsibility.” To add 
to their own humiliation the Allies point out that their Demand 
Note had been sent in the name of the twenty-six nations sig- 
natories to the Treaty of Peace, “ and the collective mandatories 
of the majority of the civilized nations of the world,” and “it is 
impossible to disregard the collective force of this request, which is 
the expression not only of the feeling of indignation of the victims, 
but of the demand for justice made by the conscience of humanity 
as a whole.” The Netherland Government could have dispensed 
with all this. All it wanted to know, and all the rest of the world 
wants to know, is whether the Allies mean business in demanding 
the extradition of the ex-Kaiser, in which case they would get 
him. All this irrelevent rhetoric is interpreted as signifying that 
they don’t, and consequently these reminders of its duties to the 
Netherland Government leave that calculating and _ practical 
body “stone cold.’ As, for instance, such a passage as the 
following : 


The Netherland Government has surely not forgotten that the policy and personal 
actions of the man required for judgment by the Powers have cost the lives of ap- 
proximately ten million men murdered in their prime, and have been responsible for the 
mutilation or shattered health of three times as many ; the laying waste and destruction 
of millions of square miles of territory in countries formerly industrious, peaceable, 
and happy; and the piling up of war debts running into billions, the victims being 
men who had defended their freedom and, incidentally, that of Holland. The economic 
and social existence of all these nations has been thrown into confusion and is now 
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jeopardized by famine and want, the terrible results of that war of which Wilhelm II 
was the author. 

All this is unanswerable, and had it been followed by the state- 
ment that the twenty-six Allies insisted on the extradition of the 
arch-criminal, the matter would have been settled, instead of 
which they emptied more claptrap, probably with a view to intro- 
ducing that inevitable reference to Grotius without which no 
diplomatic communication to The Hague is considered complete. 


The Allies cannot conceal their surprise at finding, in the Dutch reply, no single 
word of disapproval of the crimes committed by the Emperor, crimes which outrage 
the most elementary sentiments of humanity and civilization, and of which in particular 
so many Dutch nationals have been themselves the innocent victims on the high seas. 
To help to bring to justice the author of such crimes—crimes for which, in the words of 
Grotius, the culprits are “‘ puniendi aut dedendi aut certe amovendi”” (Book 2, Chapter 21, 
8. 4), plainly accords with the aims of the League of Nations. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with this pompous and futile Note to Holland 
—generally registered as a triumph for Dutch diplomacy, indica- 
ting as it does the commencement of “a climb- 
down” by the twenty-six Allies who had formally 
demanded the ex-Kaiser’s extradition—-was pub- 
lished a yet more disastrous document, which marks the comple- 
tion of “a climb-down” to Germany. We had long since ceased 
to believe that the arraignment of Wilhelm was seriously contem- 
plated. We doubt whether it ever was, remembering as we do 
General Smuts’s definite declaration to the contrary in the spring 
of 1918, in the course of a Defeatist speech at Glasgow which was 
understood at the time to represent the mind and purpose of the 
War Cabinet, then suffering from chronic “cold feet.” The trial 
of the prime malefactor was necessarily the linchpin of the 
indictment of other Germans for war crimes, which otherwise the 
criminals could always meet by alleging some “ order” of the 
All-Highest War Lord. Realizing that it was not intended to 
press the ex-Kaiser’s extradition, we remained unmoved by the 
announcement that the Allies had formulated a formidable list 
of German criminals whom they had informed the German 
Government were “ wanted” for trial by Allied tribunals in 
Allied countries. Nor had we long to wait for the inevitable 
dénouement, which is also credited to our Prime Minister’s “ re- 
sourcefulness” by his admirers of the Manchester Guardian— 
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one of the most anti-Ally and pro-enemy papers in this country. 
Our graceful concession took the form of a Note to Germany, 
“ approved by the Supreme Council,” which is even more worthy 
of whoever wrote it than the effusion to the Dutch Government 
already quoted. We need not burden our readers with the 
previous exchange of views on this question or with the “ demon- 
strations” that Germany had organized to humbug the Allies, 
who only ask to be humbugged by the Boche. The position is 
stated with crystalline clearness in the aforesaid Note, which in 
effect comes to this, that as Germany dislikes surrendering any 
criminals for trial, they need not be surrendered and the Allies 
will be content with German trials, which Germans themselves 
publicly declare would be farces. Such are the depths to which 
Mr. Lloyd George has dragged this unhappy country and our 
no less unfortunate Allies. 


UNLEss one had the verbiage before one, one would hesitate to 
believe that people claiming to be sane could assume this prepos- 
Article 228 terous position. But there it is in black and white. 
The Allies having carefully considered the objec- 
tions made by the German Government to “the surrender of 
Germans accused of having violated the laws and customs of war,” 
and observing “that Germany declares herself unable to carry 
out the obligations imposed upon her by . . . the Treaty which 
she has signed . . . reserve to themselves the power to employ 
in the measure and form which they may judge suitable the 
rights accorded to them in this event by the Treaty.” But 
the Allies note “the declaration made by the German Govern- 
ment that they are prepared to open penal proceedings without 
delay, surrounded by the most complete guarantees and un- 
affected by the application of all judgments, procedure, or 
previous decisions of German civil or military tribunals, before 
the Supreme Court of Leipzig, against all Germans whose extra- 
dition the Allied and Associated Powers have the intention to 
demand.” In other words, the Allies accept the plea of the 
German Government’s inability to surrender German criminals, 
while recognizing their ability to bring them to serious trial in a 
country where, ex hypothesi, the atmosphere is too strongly in the 
criminals’ favour to permit their delivery to the Allies! The Allies 
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accept at its face value the undertaking of the German Government 
to institute an immediate prosecution of the war criminals in 
accordance with the spirit of Article 228 of the Treaty of Peace : 
“ Faithful to the letter and spirit of the Treaty, the Allies will 
abstain from intervention in any way in the procedure, prosecu- 
tion, and verdict, in order to leave to the German Government 
complete and entire responsibility. They reserve to themselves 
the right to decide by results as to the good faith of Germany, 
the recognition by her of the crimes she has committed, and her 
sincere desire to associate herself with their punishment. They 
will see whether the German Government, who have declared 
themselves unable to arrest the accused named on the above list 
to deliver them for trial to the Allies, are actually determined to 
judge them themselves.” The Allies will assuredly Wait and 
See, but we may be equally certain that whatever happens in 
Germany they will do nothing. If any one can explain their 
conduct, except on the ground that influential members of the 
British Government are either friends of Germany or under the 
thumb of friends of Germany, we shall be glad to hear the explana- 
tion. After this home-made humiliation no one will be taken in 
by the Allied Powers “ reserving to themselves the right to decide 
whether the proposed procedure by Germany, which according 
to her would ensure to the accused all the guarantees of justice, 
does not in effect bring about their escape from the just punish- 
ment of their crimes. In this event the Allies would exercise 
their rights to their full extent by submitting the case to their 
own tribunals.” Article 228 of the Treaty of Versailles runs as 
follows: “The German Government recognizes the right of the 
Allies and the Associated Powers to bring before military tribunals 
persons accused of having committed acts in violation of the 
laws and customs of war. Such persons shall, if found guilty, 
be sentenced to punishments laid down by law. This provision 
will apply notwithstanding any proceedings or prosecutions before 
a tribunal in Germany or in the territory of her Allies.” Of one 
thing only are we certain—namely, that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
“ resourcefulness ” will ultimately result in this provision being 
reduced to the same category as that which solemnly proclaimed 
“the arraignment ” of the Kaiser. 
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WE abstained from criticizing Viscount Grey’s “ Mission” to 
Washington, as criticism would have been useless once it was 
didi announced, and might have even increased the 
difficulties of a hopeless task. The “ Mission ” 
was undoubtedly a carefully elaborated mistake such as frequently 
mars Anglo-American relations. American politicians being what 
they are, could only suppose, as they did suppose, that the advent 
of our ex-Foreign Minister was a desperate twelfth-hour expedient 
to save the League of Nations, which, thanks to the thoughtless- 
ness of British statesmen of all Parties, the Americans have been 
allowed to persuade themselves is the apple of British eyes. Asa 
matter of fact, apart from its speakers and writers—a much 
advertised but minute section of the community—it is not easy 
to meet in the flesh any one who owns to any faith init. On this 
side of the Atlantic the League of Nations is viewed as a fad of 
President Wilson’s, which the British Government rashly fathered, 
to the ruin of the Treaty of Peace. Across the Atlantic it is 
regarded as a British trap into which “the backwoodsmen”’ of 
Washington were lured by the Artful Dodgers of Downing Street. 
With such grotesque misunderstandings among peoples speaking 
similar language, what hope is there for that wider international 
understanding which the apostles of the League preach and 
predicate? A cynic has said that the only persons who sincerely 
believe in it are those who receive a salary for doing so. The 
Grey Mission to Washington destroyed any lingering hope there 
might have been of saving anything substantial from the Cove- 
nant, out of which the bottom is completely knocked by the Re- 
servations adopted by the American Senate, to which the finishing 
touches were put as Viscount Grey reached the American capital, 
and were probably expedited by his arrival. He never saw 
President Wilson—which was, perhaps, as well, as they might 
mutually have misled one another—and ultimately returned home 
a sadder and a wiser man, with some appreciation of the American 
situation, of which, after consultation with the British Government, 
and presumably with their approval, he gave the world the benefit 
in a famous letter to the Times, which helped to clear the air, 
though also putting some more fat in the fire and making fresh 
enemies for England in the United States. 
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Viscount GREY (we are compelled to refer to him in this meticu- 
lous manner to distinguish him from Earl Grey) began (see Times, 

January 31) by emphasizing the importance, as a 
Soemgemuent matter of “international politics,” of good under- 
standing between “the democracy of the United States on the 
one hand and the democracies of Great Britain and the self- 
governing Dominions,’ as “nothing could be more disastrous 
than misunderstanding and estrangement.” To this obvious 
proposition we can all unreservedly agree, all the more because 
the writer avoids the common blunder of putting our relations 
on a sentimental basis which they won’t bear. The less sentiment 
in Anglo-American relations the better, for what little there was 
has rapidly dwindled under the ministration of “ Anglo-Saxon ” 
gushers. There were, the writer explained, certain aspects of the 
attitude of the United States towards the League of Nations 
“ which are not wholly understood in Great Britain,” and it was 
in the hope of making that position more intelligible, as a result 
of his recent stay in Washington, that he “ ventured to offer the 
following observations. They represent only my own personal 
opinion and nothing more, and are given simply as those of a 
private individual.” It is, however, easier for an ex-Foreign 
Minister just returned from an official Mission to declare his 
detachment than it is to persuade the rest of the world that he 
is speaking only as a private person. This letter has naturally 
been interpreted as semi-official, and it may be as well that it 
should be so regarded. So much nonsense has been talked about 
the League of Nations by our official spokesmen and our Press 
that the subject can afford to carry a little sense if only by way of 
a change. Viscount Grey realized that there was impatience and 
disappointment among the Allies at the delay of the United States 
in ratifying the Peace Treaty and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, but “it is, perhaps, not so generally recognized here 
that there is also great impatience and disappointment in the 
United States. Nowhere is the impasse caused by the deadlock 
between the President and the Senate more keenly regretted than 
in the United States, where there is a strong and even urgent 
desire in public opinion to see a way out of that impasse found 
which will be both honourable to the United States and helpful 
to the world.” 
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WE must, in the first place, try and appreciate the difficulties 
which confronted the American people, and get rid of the idea 

that there had been any want of good faith. “No 
enol charge of bad faith or of repudiating signatures 

can be brought against the action of the United 
States. The Senate, by the American Constitution, is an inde- 
pendent body, an independent element in the treaty-making 
power. Its refusal to ratify a treaty cannot expose either itself 
or the country to the charge of bad faith or repudiation, nor is 
it fair to represent the United States as holding up the Treaty 
solely from motives of Party politics, and thereby sacrificing the 
interests of other nations for this petty consideration.” This is 
precisely what we have been saying month by month for almost 
a year, and it is unfortunate that “ responsible statesmen ” should 
remain so wilfully ignorant of something they ought to have 
known as only to find it out “a day after the fair,” when it is 
too late, and then only because one of their number happens 
to undertake a Mission to Washington, where, like another Chris- 
topher Columbus, he has discovered that there is such a body as 
the United States Senate, possessing certain powers under a 
written Constitution in which Lord Bryce was supposed to have 
educated our public men a generation ago. However, Bourbons 
are unteachable, and probably those among them who have not 
actually visualized the building will continue to deny the existence 
of the Senate and to ignore its locus standi as a treaty-making 
power. It is, however, something that Viscount Grey should at 
last have learnt what he imparts to the readers of the Times. 
There are, as he remarks, cross-currents and backwaters in the 
national life of the United States, as in other countries, but it 
is untrue to accuse the American people of being moved solely 
by self-interest and of disregarding higher ideals. ‘“‘ When the 
nation was roused by the war these cross-currents and backwaters 
were swept into the main stream of action and obliterated, as 
they were in other countries. With the reaction to peace and 
more normal conditions they are again apparent, as in other 
countries. But an American might fairly reply that, whereas 
the self-interest of other countries who have conquered in the 
war is now apparent in a desire to secure special territorial advan- 
tages, the self-interest of the United States takes the less aggressive 
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form of desiring to keep itself free from undesirable entanglements, 
and that it does not lie with other countries to reproach the 
United States.” 


AFTER explaining that the Senatorial Reservations were in- 
spired by American conservatism and reluctance to depart from 
traditional foreign policy, Viscount Grey inquires, 
“ What may we fairly expect from the United States 
in this great crisis of World Policy?” As her participation “ was 
enormously helpful ” in securing the victory in the critical months 
of 1918, so it is “ even more essential to secure stability in peace.”’ 
Without the United States the present League of Nations would 
be little more than a League of Allies “for armed self-defence 
against a revival of Prussian militarism, or against a military 
sequel to Bolshevism in Russia.” The League’s object was 
to prevent future wars and to discourage aggressive armaments, 
and for this purpose it must forthwith begin to establish a repu- 
tation for justice, moderation, and strength. “ Without the 
United States it will have neither the overwhelming physical 
nor moral force behind it that it should have, or if it has physical 
force it will not have the same degree of moral force, for it will 
be predominantly a European and not a world organization, and 
it will be tainted with all the inter-racial jealousies of Europe.” 
But with the United States inside the League, war might be 
prevented and armaments discouraged, “and it will not be in 
the power of the fretful nations of the world to disturb the general 
peace.” Without a League the old order would revive and the 
old consequences recur, and “there will again be some great 
catastrophe of war in which the United States will again find 
itself compelled to intervene for the same reason, and at no less 
or even greater cost than in 1917.” All this is only too sensible 
and only too true, but the more Englishmen, especially “ respon- 
sible statesmen,” enforce the indispensability of the League of 
Nations to the United States, and emphasize the appalling alter- 
native to their joining it, the more suspicious and hostile they 
become, and the more determined not to touch with a barge-pole 
that which they have been taught by Anglophobe propaganda 
to regard as “a cunning British trap for the de-Americanizing 
of the United States.” Viscount Grey tells us that we are mis- 
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taken in supposing that the American people are wishful of with- 
drawing their influence in world affairs. We agree; they are 
wishful to have the maximum of influence combined with the 
minimum of responsibility. The fact that they ultimately came 
into the war, and being in it acted with immense energy and 
enthusiasm, immediately adopting compulsory military service, to 
say nothing of the most drastic rationing of food and fuel by 
purely voluntary action, is entirely in accordance with American 
character, and has nothing to do with the case. Whenever they 
throw themselves into anything, they do it with their whole heart 
and soul, and they always will do so, but that is no reason we 
should treat an intensely practical people as a nation of idealists 
or ideologues. 


WE believe Viscount Grey exaggerates the desire of the United 
States to participate in any League of Nations, as the evidence 

would appear to be all the other way, and the 
Mga Senatorial Reservations, which are undoubtedly in 
accordance with public opinion, reduce the Cove- 
nant to a nullity, and would put the Covenanters on hopelessly 
unequal terms, some having obligations which others refuse to 
undertake. However, our ex-Foreign Minister points out that if 
the United States enters the League “as a willing partner, with 
limited obligations, it may well be that American opinion and 
American action inside the League will be much more fruitful 
than if they entered as a reluctant partner who felt that her 
hand had been forced. It is in this spirit, in this hope, and in 
this expectation, that I think we should approach, and are justified 
in approaching, consideration of American Reservations.” There 
can, of course, be no question of forcing the United States into 
anything her people dislike, and we cannot help thinking it a 
blunder on the part of Viscount Grey, as of all other British 
statesmen, to be constantly persuading the Americans to do some- 
thing they don’t wish to do. Why not leave U.S.A. alone? She 
is quite capable of making up her own mind; many of us do not 
care one brass farthing whether she enters the League of Nations 
or not, our single regret being that President Wilson should have 
ever entangled a British Government in his Fool’s Paradise. One 
thing is clear—namely, that the more we urge U.S.A. the more 
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unlikely she is to do it. There is a popular saying across the 
Atlantic, “ Find out what John Bull wants and do the opposite,” 
which is the key to many American actions. If our readers 
desire the opinion of a distinguished American who espoused the 
Allied cause long before the Washington Government, they will 
be keenly interested in the brilliant dialogue Mr. James Beck 
contributes to this number. 


Viscount GreEY acknowledges that some American Reservations 
are material qualifications of the League of Nations as drawn up 

in Paris, and accordingly “ disappointing to those 
— and who are satisfied with that Covenant as it stands, 

acts 4h: 

and are even proud of it.” After this sop to 
President Wilson he adds, “ But those who have had longest 
experience of political affairs, and especially of treaties, know 
best how often it happens that the difficulties which seem most 
formidable in anticipation and on paper never arise in practice.” 
This would be particularly true of the working of the League of 
Nations, as the difficulties and dangers apprehended by Americans 
would probably never arise, consequently “ If the outcome of the 
long controversy in the Senate has been to offer co-operation in 
the League of Nations, it would be the greatest mistake to refuse 
that co-operation because of the conditions attached to it; and 
when that co-operation is accepted, let it not be accepted in the 
spirit of pessimism.” What was vital was, that representatives 
appointed to the Council of the League should be men inspired 
by the ideals for which we entered the war, and instructed and 
supported “in that same spirit of equity and freedom by the 
Governments and public opinion of the countries who are now 
partners in peace.” Then there will be no fear of the representa- 
tive of the United States on that Council not participating “in 
realizing the hopes with which the League has been founded.” 
This is the conventional view of the official and semi-official 
optimist—‘‘ It will be all right on the night.” We profoundly 
distrust the judgment of those who stand publicly convicted of 
misreading so many foreign nations and who have nothing but 
their hopes to guide them in forecasting Anglo-American develop- 
ments. The facts are all the other way. 
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Viscount Grey ended his letter to the Times by referring to one 
Reservation upon which there had been keen controversy in the 
par United States. Under the Covenant the self- 
Pb governing Dominions are full members of the 
League ; “ they will admit, and Great Britain can 
admit, no qualification whatever of that right.” But to any 
provision which made it clear “ that none of the British votes can 
be used in a dispute likely to lead to a rupture in which any part 
of the British Empire is involved, no exception can be taken. That 
is the only reasonable interpretation of the Covenant as it now 
stands.” Were any part of the British Empire involved in a dispute 
with the United States, the United States would be unable to vote, 
“ and all the part of the British Empire, precisely because they are 
partners, will be parties to that dispute and equally unable to vote.” 
While there was no grudging on the part of the United States 
of the fact that the British Dominions have their separate votes, 
“any person with the smallest understanding of public audiences 
must realize the feeling created by the statement that the United 
States, with several millions more English-speaking citizens than 
there are in the whole of the British Empire, should have only 
one vote, while the British Empire has six votes.” We could 
not give way about the votes of the self-governing Dominions, 
nor could we ignore “the real political difficulty in the United 
States,” but “ we have no objection in principle to an increase of 
the American vote.” We should like, however, to know what 
France and other Powers in the forefront of danger have to say 
to a proposal to increase the voting power inside the League of 
Nations of a member who, by the very Reservations we are now 
recommended to accept, in terms ostentatiously declines all 
positive obligations ? France made great sacrifices—many Frrench- 
men think too great—to secure American support, which she has 
not got. Now she is calmly invited by a British statesman to 
concede more votes in the League of Nations than she herself 
possesses to a Power which for all practical purposes is an Honorary 
Member. In some circles this would be called “a bit thick.” 


Many of the correspondents of British newspapers on the other 
side of the Atlantic are so discounted nowadays, owing to the 
stream of drivel—to speak plainly—with which they have flooded 
the British Press for many years, that we hesitated to believe in 
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the universal chorus of enthusiasm with which they asserted 
Viscount Grey’s manifesto had been received, from San Francisco 
to New York. We have been let in too often 
before over some earth-shaking pronouncement on 
Anglo-American affairs, which was alleged to have 
transformed a situation—previously described as perfect—that sub- 
sequently turned out to have “ cut little ice ” on the other side, and 
to have reached but a small fraction of the vast American public 
and to have made but a slight impression onthem. The suggestion 
that Viscount Grey has “saved the Treaty ” is the usual moon- 
shine, but he has irretrievably damned the Covenant of the League 
of Nations by semi-officially acquiescing in the Senatorial Re- 
servations which leave it but an empty shell. We agree that there 
was nothing else to be done, and in looking the facts in the face, 
and in dropping the rubbish with which responsible statesmen so 
frequently bemuse themselves on Anglo-American affairs, the ex- 
Foreign Minister has rendered useful service to this country, as also 
in pricking the bubble of the League of Nations. May we not 
hope that having got so far, Viscount Grey will now frankly 
recognize that for the U.S.A. the Covenant does not exist, and 
from this admission several salutary consequences would flow. 
To pretend that the Senatorial Reservations, which President 
Wilson regards as cutting the heart out of the Covenant, are 
immaterial and leave matters where they were, whereas substan- 
tially they withdraw America from the League, is to trifle with 
the question. On the whole, Viscount Grey’s letter has done good, 
and it would do more good were it assimilated by our illusionists. 
It is keenly appreciated by the Republican Party in Washington 
as justifying everything they have done and many things they 
have said, but any outside interference in an American Party 
controversy is attended with some risk, especially in the year of 
a Presidential Election, and it were idle to disguise from ourselves 
that Viscount Grey’s statement is regarded as something worse 
than an embarrassment at the White House, and it was expected 
that the Allies would shortly feel the weight of their Associate’s 
displeasure. Just as the Draft Covenant of the League of Nations 
was denounced by Republicans as “a British plot,” so many 
Democrats denounce Viscount Grey’s intervention as “a British 
impertinence.” Nor had we long to wait for the retaliation of 
an irate President, whose incomprehensible dismissal of his State 
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Secretary, Mr. Lansing, is partly ascribed to the suspicion that 
the latter had some share in educating Viscount Grey to appre- 
ciate the anti-Administration standpoint. On the eternal problem 
of Fiume, of which Mr. Wilson made such a mess, he is opening a 
fresh campaign against his colleagues of the Peace Conference, 
who had almost reached a settlement. 


Tuat “ invertebrateness * which the Lord Chancellor regards as 
the hall-mark of the Coalition extends to so simple and concrete a 
question as the continuance or discontinuance of 
the British Mission to the Vatican, upon which Mr. 
Bonar Law makes the customary announcement in 
the House of Commons (February 16): “The Cabinet have not 
yet come to a final decision with regard to this matter, some com- 
munications which have been called for being still expected with re- 
gard to it.” Itis admittedly a question that arouses acute feeling, 
but that is no reason it should remain permanently in suspense. 
The Vatican is naturally regarded with suspicion in this country. 
We share those suspicions. Hostility to England seems to be the 
watchword of Rome, tempered by a certain amount of discretion, 
and we fully understand the resentment aroused among Protestants 
by the proposal to accredit a British Envoy to the Papacy. At the 
same time, as at present advised, we incline to think that from the 
point of view of British interests—which is all we care about, using 
that term in its largest sense—it might be wiser for Great Britain to 
have openand above-board official relations with the Vatican rather 
than leave this fertile field to those secret and sinister unofficial 
intrigues from which we have constantly suffered in the past. 
It is mainly a question of appointing the right man, and if some 
Catholic of old family of the type of Lord Denbigh o: Lord Lovat 
could be persuaded to act as British Minister to tue Vatican— 
some man, that is, as to whose British patriotism there was no shade 
of a shadow of a question—it would surely be better from every 
point of view that such an appointment should be made. But, of 
course, if the Cabinet contemplate appointing some recent convert 
in whom Vaticanism is strong and patriotism weak, or what would 
be almost as bad, some pliable Protestant whose single idea would 
be to ingratiate himself with the Curia, it were better to let the office 
lapse. It is not from any sympathy for the Vatican, or with any 
idea of doing what it wishes, that we incline to the view that, 
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given the right man, the Mission had better be maintained, but only 
because we realize from many past experiences that England 
always fares worse on the back stairs than on the front stairs. 


THOsE who anticipated that the resignation of Monsieur Clemen- 
ceau would involve the release of M. Caillaux have sustained a 
severe shock. They order these things better in 

A ag France, where when they find a man, no matter 
= what his position and how great a place he may have 

held in the world of politics, suspected of toying with treason, they 
bring him to book. The trial of M. Caillaux is keenly, if secretly, 
resented by statesmen the world over as an evil precedent that 
might spread. Ifa French ex-Prime Minister can be made amen- 
able to the law, why not some British, Italian, or American poli- 
tician who may have imperilled his country by sins of omission or 
commission? We might next have Signor Giolitti—the notorious 
Potsdam politician of Italy—hauled over the coals, or possibly 
some British Minister or ex-Minister, for endangering the State in 
1914, for mismanaging the war in 1916, 1917, or 1918, and for 
ruining the Peace in 1919. Perish the thought! No wonder all 
the dovecots are fluttered, and that the trial of such a high per- 
sonage as M. Caillaux is regarded askance by all Defeatists. This 
trial is One of many incalculable services the Allies owe to M. 
Clemenceau, who caused the arrest of his former colleague in 
January 1918. After remaining in prison for some months the 
ex-Prime Minister was removed to a nursing home. The pro- 
longed delay in getting him into court has been partly due to the 
preoccupations of the war, partly to the world-wide ramifications 
of his intrigues that have necessitated the collection of an enormous 
mass of evidence from distant places. All the preliminaries being 
completed, the trial opened before the High Court of the Senate 
on February 17, and is likely to last many weeks. M. Caillaux 
is charged with “having since the declaration of war, especially from 
1914 to 1917, either in France or especially in Paris, or even abroad, 
made attempts against the safety of the State by manceuvres, 
machinations, and intelligence with the enemy, tending to assist 
the enterprises of the latter against France or her Allies acting 
against the common enemy, and consequently of a nature to 
favour the progress of the enemy’s arms. These crimes are 
foreseen and punished by Articles 77 and 79 of the Penal Code, 
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and 205 and 64 of the Code of Military Justice, punishable by 
death.” M. Caillaux is, needless to say, assured a fair trial at 
the hands of a tribunal containing eminent men who have been 
his political colleagues and personal friends. There is no danger 
of undue severity, but rather the reverse. 


ALTHOUGH our Press is never tired of reminding the world we 
live under Parliamentary Government, it cannot be said that the 
. closing or opening of Parliament makes much 
ee of difference to the Man in the Street, who nowadays 
takes his politicians coolly. Parliament was re- 

opened on February 10 by the King in person, accompanied by 
the Queen—-and great crowds assembled to greet Their Majesties. 
The Crown retains all its old prestige amid the general slump in 
our institutions, and the Prince of Wales is admittedly the most 
popular figure in the British Empire, and, after the Sovereign, our 
greatest national and imperial asset. The scene in the House of 
Lords when the King read the Royal Speech was as brilliant as 
ever, and the Speech itself, being the handiwork of ambitious 
Ministers, overflowed with promises. We really might imagine 
that this lucky country is blessed with heaven-born statesmen 
who are about to lead us to the Millenium. We have heard it 
all too often before to be deeply impressed, and annually look 
forward to a later slaughter of many innocents that are not 
stillborn. This year the Ministerial programme was so lavish as 
to encourage “ Dissolution ” gossip. The Irish Question is to be 
finally disposed of by another Home Rule Bill. The Coal Problem 
is also to be settled. Drink will equally be dealt with in a com- 
prehensive and conclusive manner. There was a suggestion of 
cheaper food and promises that unemployment will be insured 
against, the hours of labour regulated, dumping prevented, while 
cheap electricity and water-power will be generally provided, 
and both the Regular Army and Territorial Force re-created and 
reorganized with due regard to economy and efficiency. Even 
the Reform of the House of Lords was paraded in the King’s 
Speech, although there is no active movement in favour of any 
such measure in either House. The Lords are content to remain 
as they are—a mere fly on the wheel—the Commons are delighted 
that there should be only a fly on their wheel. The Peers have 
no effective intention of reforming themselves, and are, moreover, 
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aware that no serious reform would stand “a dog’s chance” in 
“ another place.” All the Party managers are hostile to attack 
on the Hereditary House of the Legislature, which so conveniently 
provides the Secret Party Funds. A few of the Bills enumerated 
in the Speech from the Throne may conceivably find their way 
to the Statute Book—several may have a run for their money— 
but the only thing that is absolutely certain is that there will be 
no serious attempt to press “ the Reform of the House of Lords.” 
The most interesting passage in the Speech was the reference to 
thé Prince of Wales’s forthcoming tour in Australia and New 
Zealand, general satisfaction being caused by the announcement 
that it will be extended to the West Indies, which in the past 
have endured not a little at the hands of parish-pump states- 
manship and parish-pump journalism. Nowhere will the Heir 
Apparent receive a warmer welcome than in these delectable 
islands. The Debate on the Address followed precedent, being 
the usual mixture of compliments and criticism, and offering the 
Prime Minister the usual openings for those “ Parliamentary 
triumphs” which, according to the Downing Street organs, 
“ surpassed all expectations and enchanted his followers ’”’—these 
epoch-making pronouncements as usual left things precisely where 
they were. 


THAT portion of the British public suffering acutely under onerous 
taxation—which as regards income-tax not infrequently involves 
more taxation than income--should realize that 
the entire resources of the British bureaucracy were 
mobilized throughout the Peace Conference to 
prevent the possibility of any part of our burden being trans- 
ferred to the shoulders of a privileged enemy. No one in their 
senses imagined that anything substantial in this direction could 
be effected by a stroke of the pen or executed in a day, but the 
point is that from the outset the British Government exhausted 
itself in repressing all attempts even to ascertain the wealth of 
Germany. It is desirable that this fact should be appreciated in 
this country, and that before any large schemes of fresh taxation 
and confiscation are inflicted on the long-suffering British, “ respon- 
sible statesmen ” should be called upon to explain their conduct. 
Unionists are apt to pose as patriots on platforms, and to cast 
“unpatriotism ’”’ in the teeth of Radicals. But the present 
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Government is predominantly “ Unionist” in hue, and Unionist 
Ministers were conspicuous and persistent in obstructing every 
effort to obtain financial reparation from Germany despite the 
fact that the Coalition owed its Parliamentary majority in large 
part to specific promises to make Germany pay. The Prime 
Minister necessarily bears the primary responsibility in this grave 
affair, but though his record was thoroughly unsatisfactory, he 
was by no means the worst. Among the latter were Mr. Bonar 
Law, the “ Unionist ” Leader in the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, the ‘‘ Unionist’ Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Bonar Law was habitually lachrymose on this question, and 
appeared to regard it as a personal affront that any one should 
wish Germany to pay, while Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s attitude 
may be gathered from his selection of Mr. Keynes as his deputy 
on the Supreme Economic Council. This Cambridge don and 
typical Treasury official proved to be more Wilsonian than the 
President, ultimately retiring from the Peace Conference because, 
if you please, the terms were too hard on poor dear Germany ; 
and if we may credit Mr. Balfour, this “ British representative ” 
is more German than the Germans, because, in his desire to be 
“‘ magnanimous ”’ to that attractive community, Mr. Keynes fixed 
the extreme figure of their capacity to pay at £2,000,000,000, 
while the German Government itself indicated a figure two and 
a half times as large. Such is the manner in which the interests 
of our unfortunate country are served by its politicians and its 
bureaucracy, who, having failed to prevent the Fighting Men 
from winning the war, have at least seen to it that we have lost 
the Peace. 


Waite hostile to any and every scheme to carry out their own 
electioneering programme of making Germany pay, Coalition 
Ministers’ brains teem with schemes for making 
Britons pay—the sooner the better, the more the 
merrier. It looks as though the entire political 
world—who talked vastly differently at the hustings—were equally 
determined to save Germany and to ruin England. It is a per- 
versity we are totally unable to understand or explain, though 
we cannot resist contrasting the glee with which British Labour 
advocates a Capital Levy on British wealth, the readiness of 
Mr. Asquith and the Wee Frees to entertain this or any other 
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project for emptying British pockets, the rapid conversion of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain to the special taxation of war profits, and 
the zeal of his bureaucrats in the same cause—with the open and 
violent denunciation of some of these parties and the steady 
resistance of all to any practical proposal to punish Germany 
financially for the irreparable injury she has inflicted on the 
civilized world. It is not only Labour and Liberalism that suffer 
from this strange obsession; the Coalition has been as bad as 
any of them, and its responsibility is the greater because it holds 
power as well as office, and was in honour bound by its pledges 
to the constituencies. It is useless asking the House of Commons 
to clear up anything; the rank and file are at the feet of the 
Front Benches, and too many private Members are only interested 
in their own careers and the favour of the Party Whips. But we 
hope that the general body of taxpayers will take note of what 
has happened, and if there be any who dislike it they should 
demand explanation of their Members and refuse to be fobbed off 
with the usual excuses. This is not somebody else’s business, 
it is the business of each and all of us, as we shall presently realize 
as the Treaty is still further relaxed in the enemy’s favour and 
taxation is correspondingly screwed up at our expense. Always 
bear in mind that according to German official pre-war estimates— 
when there was no reason for hiding the national wealth—a single 
German coal-field contains enough coal to provide security for 
the Allied War costs of five wars, each equal to the Great War. 


THE estimated value of the Rhenish Westphalian Coal-field 
was £106,000,000,000. That is not our estimate, it is German 

; expert estimate. To tell us that a nation with 
ne such resources cannot contribute to relieve our 
National Debt, which is in effect the position of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and the British Treasury, is to 
laugh at us. Compare this jealous and zealous guardianship 
of German interests with the attitude of our Treasury towards 
the British taxpayer. Observe the gusto with which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and his myrmidons—now that the world 
has been made safe for Germany—set to work to elaborate schemes 
for the spoliation of their own countrymen. Germany, though 
according to her own account owning this coal-field worth over 
£100,000,000,000, cannot afford (vide our Treasury pundits) to 
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pay one penny of our war costs; but according to the selfsame 
specialists, the total national wealth of the United Kingdom being 
only £15,000,000,000, we can afford to pay any sum up to 
£4,000,000,000, which they estimate to be the increase of national 
wealth during the war. In giving evidence (February 19) before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inves- 
tigate the problem of taxing war wealth, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
substantially invited the Committee to father a Bill on the subject, 
and himself sponsored a Memorandum of the Board of Inland 
Revenue which goes far beyond any levy on war profits, and in 
effect advocates a general Capital Levy, upon which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was understood to be “adamant.” But the 
stalwarts of to-day are the wobblers of to-morrow, and we would 
caution our readers against taking too seriously any declarations 
from the Treasury Bench, however brave or indignant, on this 
question. Ministers who have an insuperable objection to “ crush- 
ing” Germany, have none to crushing England, and before long 
we shall find the enemy on the high road to prosperity, via light 
taxation, while we are wallowing in the Serbonian bog of Coalition 
finance. A Labour Government could hardly do worse than the 
Coalition has already done, and by rejecting every alternative 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is conducting the country straight 
to his own bugbear, the Capital Levy. After all, he raised the 
Death Duties last year to 40 per cent. What is that but Capital 
Levy ?—probably the heaviest ever imposed in peace-time outside 
Turkey. 


THE saying that threatened men live long applies to Governments, 
including “ doomed Coalitions,” and the fact that by-elections go 

against them, and that their opponents desire a 
es AN General Election, is the very reason that causes 

Coalition Members to cling to Coalition Ministers. 
The present parliamentary majority was only returned to power 
rather more than a year ago, and under the Parliament Act four 
years is the limit of parliamentary existence, and there is no 
conceivable reason, in the opinion of rank-and-file Coalitionists, 
why Mr. Lloyd George should anticipate his fate—and theirs— 
by premature Dissolution. Few Members of the present House 
of Commons entertain hope of retaining their seats in the general 
slump which is unlikely to relax, and as a General Election would 
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inflict a fine of about a thousand pounds on every sitting Member, 
we can understand that parliamentary hands, old and otherwise, 
do not see eye to eye with speculative journalists who would 
gaily consign them to an untimely grave. There is, therefore, no 
reason whatsoever to expect a dissolution this year, or even next 
year, unless the Labour Party made some colossal blunder that 
might tempt the Prime Minister to challenge fate, at some pecu- 
larly favourable moment, on an issue which would cause his 
confirmation in office by another big majority. Whatever may 
be best for the country is not the question—it rarely is. This 
matter is entirely in the hands of Downing Street, and all that 
will be considered is whether and when a Dissolution would or 
would not suit the fortunes of our present rulers. It is not 
whether Mr. Arthur Henderson or the Westminster Gazette regard 
the Coalition as “ breaking up *—all Governments begin to die 
from the moment they are born—and want a General Election, 
though what the Wee Frees expect to get out of any consultation 
of the constituencies, in view of their series of miserable polls, 
is beyond our comprehension. It is exclusively a question for 
Mr. Lloyd George, who will do whatever suits his book. Our 
readers must not allow themselves to be misled by the idle gossip 
of those with whom the wish is father to the thought. 


WE have more than once emphasized the striking similarity in the 
opinions of leading men of opposing political Parties, who invite 

the country to range themselves in different camps 
bo Dundee under their guidance and to wage desperate battles 

covery - a 

with one another. Party politics were never a 
more manifest sham than they are to-day, as is proved by the 
spurious efforts of interested persons to accentuate divergencies 
that don’t exist. We have invited any of our readers who succeed 
in taking the “great, wise, and eminent” men of the Front Benches 
at their own valuation, to enlighten us as to the fundamental 
differences that are supposed to divide Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Asquith, and Mr. Bonar Law. But we have not even received a 
post card on the question, and remain as mystified as ever as to 
the portentous sham fight between them and their respective 
followers. We know of no single issue, either at home or abroad, 
on which one can safely say that Coalition Liberals differ from 
Coalition Unionists, or either from the Wee Frees, and we are 
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rather doubtful as to how far any of them could be relied upon to 
withstand anything upon which the Labour Party had set its 
heart. Neither Mr. Asquith nor Mr. Lloyd George are likely to 
make any prolonged stand against any serious squeeze applied to 
them by Trade Unions, and those who bank on the robustness of 
Mr. Bonar Law or Lord Curzon are not unlikely to be disappointed. 
We are confirmed in our diagnosis of the present Party conflicts as 
another case of Tweedledum and Tweedledee by a‘speech of Mr. 
Winston Churchill in Dundee the day after the Paisley polling, 
claiming in terms that Mr. Asquith’s views are identical with those 
of Coalition Ministers. Then what are we all fighting about, and 
what is the point of these frantic by-elections between the 
henchmen of the present Prime Minister and those of his pre- 
decessor ? According to Mr. Churchill—and he knows both his 
Chiefs infinitely better than we can pretend to—after expressing 
the hope that Mr. Asquith would be returned rather than his 
Labour opponent (the existence of a Unionist candidate being 
ignored), “Mr. Asquith, broadly speaking, . . . adopted the 
Government programme.” Therefore, in the event of his return 
astute Ministers will presumably represent it as a Government 
victory, for, according to the War Minister, “ his differences with 
the Government were differences of method rather than of principle, 
differences of partisanship rather than of conviction.” This is 
precisely what the National Review has been saying for some time. 


Mr. CHurRcHILL triumphantly continued: “Wherein, I ask, 
does Mr. Asquith differ in fundamentals from the Government ? 
[A Vorce: “None.”’] Nationalization of in- 
dustries—no one has spoken more vehemently 
against it. He is opposed to Compulsory Military 
Service [A Voice: “ Are you? ”’], and next month the Govern- 
ment will have abolished Compulsory Military Service.” Again, 
“Mr. Asquith is in favour of Home Rule for Ireland, but he is 
opposed to the coercion of Ulster. [A Voice: “ Are you in favour 
of Home Rule for Ireland ?’’} I am in favour of Home Rule for 
Ireland, and I am against the coercion of Ulster, and a Bill to give 
effect to that is now before Parliament, and is going to occupy us 
this Session.” ‘This is pleasant reading for the other wing of the 
Coalition, which still calls itself ‘‘ Unionist ’’ and owes its existence 
to the Union. Then came a titbit for Tariff Reformers, another 
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mainstay of the Coalition Government. Mr. Churchill continued : 
“Then I come to Free Trade. Who is attacking Free Trade ? 
Certainly the present Government have never gone so far as the 
Paris Resolutions, for which Mr. Asquith was responsible, and 
certainly I have never heard any responsible Minister use language 
so inconsistent with the whole underlying conception of Free 
Trade as my friend Mr. Runciman, when he declared that even 
after the war was over we must organize ourselves to beat down 
German commerce whenever it raises its head.” In Mr. Churchill’s 
judgment, with which we heartily concur, “ on five great first-class 
issues there is no difference in principle between the policy of Mr. 
Asquith at Paisley and the policy of the Coalition Government.” 
In other words, according to Mr. Lloyd George’s spokesman on 
these matters, it is as we have said, the old struggle of Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee between one set of politicians who happen to be 
in and another who happen to be out. Both are fighting for power 
and place. No advantage could accrue to the country by the 
substitution of the opportunist Outs for the opportunist Ins, 
which is why many men are reluctantly coming to the conclusion 
that the single hope of reconstituting our public life on a serious 
basis is for both these moth-eaten factions to be sent about their 
business, and for the Unionist Party—which either represents the 
common sense of the country or represents nothing and deserves 
to be extinguished—to be resuscitated under new leadership in 
the bracing air of Opposition. 


So far as Lloyd Georgeism plus Bonar Lawism and Asquithism are 
concerned, British politics is a dog-fight for the spoils and is nothing 
Tiger-hunting else. It is simply and solely a question as to 
under Faint- whether the offices and honours be distributed by 
hearts Messrs. Lloyd George and Bonar Law among their 
friends, or by Mr. Asquith and the Runcimen among theirs. 
An ever-increasing number of people all over the country realize 
that it is a case of six of one and half a dozen of the other, and feel 
it is not worth while “ to fash themselves ”’ over these meaningless 
struggles. As Mr. Churchill so usefully reminds us, Government 
and Opposition are substantially at one in the things both most care 
about, such as Home Rule and Free Trade, while there is an under- 
current of suggestion in Ministerial speeches that the present 
Coalition might be usefully enlarged to embrace the Wee Frees— 
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a development by no means unlikely in the event of Mr. Asquith’s 
return for Paisley. It is not generally known that during the 
war, while openly opposing Mr. Asquith, who was continually 
held up to ridicule in the Downing Street Press, there were repeated 
overtures to bring him into the Government—Lord Murray of 
Elibank being an occasional intermediary—and it was positively 
rumoured that while Mr. Balfour was engaged on his American 
Mission, it was intimated to the ex-Prime Minister that he might 
become Foreign Minister, though no time was wasted by apprising 
Mr. Balfour of this complicated proposal, and to this day he is 
probably ignorant of the fact that his post was offered elsewhere in 
his absence. Our politicians are not so punctilious that we need 
be squeamish in discussing their affairs. The public exist in order 
to be exploited by them, and at any moment the country might be 
summoned by the orators of the Government to support some new 
combination, some ‘‘ National Government founded on a broad 
basis to fight Bolshevikism,” consisting of the old faces in the old 
places with a sprinkling of the yet older gang. When we go out 
tiger-hunting after Bolsheviks or anybody else, we shall need 
something stouter than an “invertebrate” Coalition plus a few 
other tremblers. A battle against Bolshevikism in Britain under 
the leadership of a Lloyd George would be infinitely more hopeless, 
because more demoralizing, than the anti-Bolshevist campaign 
in Russia. At least Kolchak was a brave man. He was not a 
scuttler, nor did he engage in pourparlers with the enemy he 
professed to be fighting, but Lloyd George strategy consists of 
swashbuckling in Parliament and on the platform, and clandestine 
meetings round the corner, at which the pass is sold. 


It is hardly surprising that with the old Parties so obviously 
played out, and our public life degenerating into faction-fighting 
and intrigue, there should be a steady stream 
setting in towards the Labour Party, whose pros- 
pects of power were never more rosy than they are to-day, 
provided they can prevent their “wild men” from playing 
Mr. Lloyd George’s game and affording him an opportunity of 
posturing as a champion of law and order against anarchy. The 
Prime Minister is cunning and knows which side his bread is 
buttered at any given moment—and he only lives from moment 
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to moment. He recognizes that the “ wild men” of the Labour 
world—the Smillies, the Ramsay Macdonalds, the Lansburys, 
the Hodges, the Manns, the Williamses, the Cramps, even the 
Thomases—are his greatest political asset. Therefore his policy is 
to “ cocker them up ” on every occasion and make every concession 
to them, ignoring all the saner elements in the Labour world, whose 
position is made as difficult as possible by the Government. The 
Prime Minister has done everything to exalt the worst elements in 
the Proletariat, wpon whom to-day he pretends to be preparing to 
make war because they are what he has helped to make them— 
namely, a danger to the community. He suddenly elects to treat 
“ organized Labour ” as though it were one vast mass of unrelieved 
Bolshevikism. It is a cynical attitude in view of the fact that 
throughout Europe Mr. Lloyd George is regarded as the great 
patron and protector of all Bolshevists and as the man primarily 
responsible for the terrible triumph of Lenin and Trotsky, who 
enjoyed the moral support—or rather the immoral support—of 
Downing Street. Mr. Churchill, who is encouraged to commit 
himself more freely than his Chief, boldly denounces the Labour 
Party as impossible because they are Bolshevists, but we shall 
require some corroborative evidence of the view that the British 
working classes—without whose support the Parliamentary 
Labour Party is negligible—are eaten up with Bolshevikism, 
which is manifestly the disease of defeat. If this disaster overtook 
the country we could not fight it under worse auspices than a 
Coalition of “ careerists,’ whose most active members give the 
impression of being “all out,” if not “ only out,” for themselves. 


To fight British Lenins and Trotskys successfully we should need 
something more stable than Mr. Lloyd George, something more 
principled than Lord Curzon, more robust than 
»Mr. Bonar Law, more resolute than Mr. Balfour, 
more popular than Mr. Montagu and the rest of 
them. England needs such unselfish single-minded devotion as 
Sir Edward Carson has consecrated to the cause of Ulster. She is 
worthy of something that Front Benchers apparently don’t 
cultivate nowadays. It is distrust of the older Parties and mis- 
trust of the older statesmen that is swelling the Labour polls 
everywhere, and not because the British working men or working 
VOL. LXXY 3 
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women have “ gone Bolshie.” We are continually hearing of all 
kinds of unexpected people in different ranks of life who have been 
moved to rally to Labour by their disgust at the corruption and 
cowardice of the Coalition, and were there big enough and strong 
enough men at the head of that Party to repress the revolutionaries 
and to sit on the pro-enemy and anti-Ally section, represented by 
the Ramsay Macdonalds, it might have a great future, but, like the 
other Parties, it also suffers from being “invertebrate,” with the 
result that on all international issues it strikes the wrong note and 
allows itself to be tarred with the brush of Defeatism. Nothing 
will make us believe, whatever else he may be, that the British 
working man is temperamentally a Defeatist. 


WE have more than once dwelt on the political detachment of 
Lord Robert Cecil, whose claims to the Unionist Leadership have 
been so persistently pressed upon Unionists b 
ent Radical in which ean everything vd 
which Unionism was once supposed to stand. One can hardly 
take up any Progressive organ nowadays, whether it be the Man- 
chester Guardian, the Daily News, or the Westminster Gazette, 
without meeting some fulsome panegyric on Lord Robert as an 
** Idealist,” an ‘‘ Internationalist,” a born leader of men to whom 
* the hopes of his compatriots are turning. On Labour platforms 
there is scarcely less enthusiasm. He has evidently admirers in the 
Liberal and Labour Parties, who are rarely given to lavish praise on 
any public man except those who they think likely to advance 
their own peculiar views. We sincerely hope that Lord Robert 
Cecil, who is universally liked and in private life is the best of good 
fellows, may become Prime Minister either of the Liberal or of the 
Labour Party, neither of whom appear to contain within their own 
ranks any outstanding aspirant to that position, but we strongly 
resent having him forced upon Unionists by their opponents. 
They would not allow us to nominate their Leader, and we cannot 
consent to have their policies thrust upon us through the attractive 
personality of Lord Robert Cecil, who would make an admirable 
Foreign Minister in any Progressive Government, having swallowed 
all their shibboleths in external policy, and being the eloquent 
advocate of Internationalism, the most dangerous manifestation 
of which is the League of Nations, which, upon the pretext of 
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establishing the Millennium, will conduct the world to a pande- 
monium. Lord Robert Cecil has still further emphasized his 
movement “towards the left’ by publicly expressing the hope 
that Mr. Asquith will be returned for Paisley, although there is a 
Unionist candidate in the field. This pronouncement produced a 
fresh burst of joy in that portion of the Press which is running 
him as Unionist Leader, though to plain people it affords conclusive 
evidence that Lord Robert Cecil has become, for all practical 
purposes, an old-fashioned Gladstonian Liberal, and is perhaps 
the most distinguished living embodiment of the Gladstonian and 
Little England tradition. At a time of chaos it is a decided ad- 
vantage that any politician should come out in his true colours, 
and Lord Robert is altogether too honest to affect “ Toryism ” of 
any recognizable type. The Times suggests that he has a large 
following among Coalition Members of Parliament, but these 
are never identified. Do they adhere with their Leader to the 
Wee Free cause? Do they regard Mr. Asquith as an indispensable 
ingredient of the Parliamentary regime ? 


Owrne to the intolerable delay in announcing the results of all 
elections—a legacy of the war for which there was once a reason in 
Paisley the necessity of enabling men on active service to 

vote—the Paisley poll will only be known after 
these pages are in the press. We shall, therefore, make no pro- 
phecy concerning a contest which excites immense interest in the 
political world, and upon which not a little is expected to depend, 
though we confess to being unable to appreciate the importance 
that is attributed to it. Although Paisley was regarded as one of 
the Radical strongholds of Scotland, it was deemed anything but 
safe when Mr. Asquith embarked on the venture, and he is alleged 
to have informed his friends before going North that he “ had not a 
dog’s chance.” Labour was completely confident of capturing the 
seat and inflicting a sensational defeat on the ex-Prime Minister 
which would involve his permanent retirement to his own fireside. 
The Coalition Whips worked hard to prevent the adoption of any 
Unionist candidate, so that there might be a fair field for a trial 
of strength between Labour and Liberalism in a typical Scottish 
constituency. Fortunately the local Unionists for once asserted 
their independence and refused to take their marching orders 
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from London or to stultify themselves by supporting Mr. Asquith, 
who is the antithesis of Unionism as preached and practised in the 
spacious days of the late Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and Mr. Chamberlain. Whatever the result of the contest, Mr. 
MacKean is to be warmly congratulated on going to the poll, but 
Coalition politicians and Coalition newspapers cannot be con- 
gratulated on their shabby treatment of the Government’s 
standard-bearer, who has received the minimum of Coalition 
assistance, though Mr. Bonar Law had the grace to send him half 
a coupon. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to say that the 
defeat of Mr. Asquith would also bea defeat for many Government 
newspapers. There is, however, an impression in what are called 
** well-informed circles’ that he has been elected, thanks to the 
sustained vigour of the family campaign, but it is only guess-work, 
and Labour professes equal confidence of the success of their 
candidate, Mr. Biggar. It would undoubtedly be better from 
the national point of view that the ex-Prime Minister should fail, 
because his downfall would be a severe blow to the Front Benches, 
and would dissipate the illusion that they are demi-gods exempt 
from the penalties that overtake incompetence in all other walks 
of life. 


Isn’r our popular Press overdoing the advertisement of “ Strike 
Leaders” ? Those in touch with these gentry aver that all this 
limelight is having the worst effect upon them as 
individuals and as citizens. We are beginning to 
realize how demoralizing for politicians of our own 
class has been the absurd importance attached by newspapers to 
their every movement and utterance, which has gradually taught 
them to regard themselves as a race of supermen, whereas many 
of them are of average incompetence. Now this melancholy 
process is being extended to another class of politicians, the 
Labour Leaders, and the illustrated and other journals specialize 
in “ booming.” the most undesirable of these Labour Leaders— 
the would-be Lenins and Trotskys, who aspire to set up Soviets 
in Glasgow, Liverpool, and London this spring. We can hardly 
open a daily paper of a certain type without being presented with 
the physiognomy of some blatant bounder who is exploiting the 
working classes for his own benefit, and stirring up strife in the 
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hope of getting something out of it. If their dupes only knew 
how some of these “ wild men ” lived, they might be astonished, 
but not edified. What is bad in all this business is that the Press 
lavishes its favours on the bad type of Labour Leaders, studiously 
ignoring the best, who are really working for the betterment of 
the masses without a revolution. The influence of the Moderate 
man in the Labour world is in fact being undermined by the action 
of the Government in making every concession to the Extremists, 
and by the thoughtlessness of the Press in teaching Labour poli- 
ticians that violence alone pays in those things that public men 
regard as indispensable to a successful political career. 


Wuat makes this Press prostration before the anarchists of the 
Trade Union world so unreasonable is that it coincides with a 
decided reaction in other sections of the commu- 
nity. For many years practical politicians dare 
not say “Bo!” to any Trade Union, and any 
amount of invidious legislation has been passed, placing Trade © 
Unions in a privileged position ; but owing to the supineness of 
the moderate elements and the ascendancy of the wild men, these 
privileges have been shamelessly abused—so much so that Trade 
Unionism has become so odious in the eyes of so many people 
that even Parliamentarians, who live with their ears glued to 
the ground, are at last venturing to question Trade Union tyranny. 
This is something of a portent. At the opening of the Session 
Mr. Lloyd George declared: ‘‘ There are hundreds of thousands 
of demobilized soldiers out of work at the present moment. That 
is not through lack of work. . . . It is not because these munici- 
palities are not prepared to build houses, it is because they cannot 
get workmen, and, after an appeal made, it has been decided that 
Trade Union regulations cannot be suspended. Although there 
are 350,000 soldiers anxious to work, skilled enough to work, and 
needed by the workmen to help to build, these regulations stand 
in the way.” Some days later Captain Eric Hambro proposed a 
motion condemning “certain Trade Unions” for “ refusing to 
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admit ex-service officers and men to their unions and in preventing 
many gallant men from obtaining employment, or such training 
under the State as would fit them for certain skilled trades,” and 
calling upon the Trade Unions to reconsider the attitude. The 
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debate disclosed a miserable state of things, which is undoubtedly 
due to the Potsdam proclivities of some of the heroes of our cheap 
Press, who, having been unable to do Germany’s dirty work by 
keeping us out of the war and by stopping compulsion, are taking 
it out of the Fighting Men who responded to the country’s call 
and saved us from enslavement by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s 
“German friends.” The Trade Union spokesmen cut a wretched 
figure in the House, and in trying to defend the indefensible and 
explain away what admits of no explanation only damaged them- 
selves and their cause. Viscount Curzon called attention to the 
case of a Member of Parliament, Mr. Hopkinson, who had actually 
been fined £5 at the instance of Trade Unions which hailed him 
before a munition tribunal for the offence of employing disabled 
soldiers and sailors. In a vigorous speech Mr. Hopkinson declared 
he had done everything to help Trade Unionism, but the present 
condition of Trade Unionism was “a tragedy,” the Labour Party 
being “a pathetic collection of contented hypocrites and broken- 
hearted saints.” In a moderate and sensible speech Sir Robert 
Horne, the Labour Minister, distinguished between those Trade 
Unions which co-operated in the work of training disabled men 
and such bodies as the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the 
Sheet Metal Workers, who “ absolutely refused to have anything 
to do with the training scheme.” The country was crying for 
houses, and there was a shortage of two hundred thousand men 
in the building trade alone. He invited the Labour Members to 
convert recalcitrant unions to sounder views, but they preferred 
to talk the motion out, 


THE series of four lectures on various aspects of the Great War 
delivered at Caxton Hall, Westminster, during the first fortnight 
of February by the Editor of the National Review 
are, on the suggestion of many of their hearers, to be 
published in book form as soon as circumstances permit. The 
first lecture, “‘ Could the Great War have been Prevented ?”’ will 
be found at the end of thisnumber. These lectures were delivered 
with an object—namely, to impress upon the intelligent portion 
of the public the urgent necessity of raising the present low 
standard of statesmanship in this country. It is nothing less 
than monstrous that so great a Power as the people of Britain at 
Home and Overseas have proved themselves to be during these 
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terrible years should calmly acquiesce in the criminal blundering 
which contributed so largely to provoke the war, which un- 
doubtedly prolonged the war, and which finally ruined the Peace, 
and should permit the criminal blunderers to continue masquerad- 
ing as statesmen who are competent to direct the destinies of the 
British Empire. Such tolerance of such ineptitude and such 
treachery is merely due to the fact that the country was kept 
completely in the dark concerning the performances of its poli- 
ticians. It is hoped that these lectures may be followed by other 
efforts to open the nation’s eyes to the operation of present methods 
of misgovernment, so that at least the Democracy may appreciate 
the manner of men who profess to be making the world “ safe,” and 
who as a matter of fact endanger every ideal for which the Allies 
stand and for which their Fighting Men fought and died. So far 
from ending all war the Lloyd George-Wilson Peace has sown the 
seeds of several fresh conflicts, for which the Liberal and Labour 
Parties are making themselves equally responsible by endorsing 
all the rottenest features of the Treaty of Versailles and demanding 
that it be still further “relaxed” in favour of the enemy, i.e. 
made yet more rotten. If we have the statesmen we deserve, 
there is no health in the nation and no help for it, but no self- 
respecting Briton can for a moment admit that any of the Govern- 
ments of these last six years were in any sense representative of the 
spirit that, after unheard-of efforts and sacrifices, won the war 
in 1918. 


THERE is so serious a squeeze in certain departments of production 
just now that it may be designated a crisis. The publishing busi- 
ness is peculiarly affected owing to the uncertainty 
of the price of its raw material and the sudden 
and constant rises in the wages of the printing and binding trades, 
which occur without any preliminary notice to those who un- 
expectedly find themselves called upon to meet them. It came 
with something of a shock to many readers of our esteemed con- 
temporary, the Spectator, to learn that the price of this indispens- 
able weekly newspaper was to be increased by 50 per cent., i.e. 
from 6d. to 9d., to the keen regret of its proprietary, who had 
successfully surmounted the war without any increase of price. 
But, as the Spectator explains, it had no option in the matter, as 
paper has increased in price by “ approximately 300 to 400 per 
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cent.,” and the cost of printing by “ approximately 175 to 200 per 
cent.” Salaries and wages have likewise had to be increased to 
meet the higher cost of living. As the notice adds, “In almost 
every item the cost of production has more than doubled.” Other 
publications are in the same boat, and the majority preceded the 
Spectator in raising their price—thus all London halfpenny news- 
papers now cost one penny, and the former big penny dailies are 
now twopence, while the Times is back again at threepence. 
Monthly periodicals are equally affected by the common pressure. 
Our distinguished contemporary, the Nineteenth Century, has for 
many months cost 4s., and the Contemporary Review has lately 
increased its price to 3s. 6d. We are most anxious to keep the 
National Review at its present price of 3s., but we cannot disguise 
from our readers that the state of the paper market and the printing 
trade inspires some apprehension as to whether it will be possible 
to do so. 


At the moment of writing comes the result of one by-election, 
from which little excitement was expected. It was universally 

r regarded as a foregone conclusion that the Shrop- 
seme aa seat (The Wrekin) vacated by the death 7 
a Coalition Liberal, Sir Charles Henry, would either remain in 
the hands of Coalition Liberalism or be captured by Labour. 
Both Parties had exceptionally strong candidates in the field 
from the local point of view, and both wete assisted by all the 
usual Party machinery. Both have been beaten by an indepen- 
dent outsider, Mr. Charles Palmer, former Editor of the Globe, 
and Assistant Editor of John Bull. He had no organization 
whatsoever, and his candidature only provoked ridicule among 
Tapers and Tadpoles. He has nevertheless gained a resounding 
victory, which is also a great personal triumph for Mr. Bottomley, 
a tremendous snub for professional politicians—especially Captain 
Frederick Guest and Sir George Younger—and a corresponding 
verdict for Independence. It should encourage other Indepen- 
dents to tempt their fortunes. The electors are so evidently 
“fed up ” with the Duds of Downing Street and their hangers-on. 
Mr. Palmer won on a common-sense platform that would appeal 
to any healthy British constituency. It is a bright spot in the 
dark world of politics. 
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Talkers are no good doers. Be assured : 
We go to use our hands and not our tongues. 
SHAKESPEARE 


Scene: Paris. Time: January 11, 1919. 
PLACE: PREMIER’s room, Quai d’Orsay. 


As the curtain rises, CLEMENCEAU, LLoyp GEorGE, and ORLANDO 
are seated at Council table. 


OrLANDO. [Looking at the clock.] Our illustrious American 
colleague is late. 

CLEMENCEAU. [Dryly.] He generally is. In that policy, no 
one will question his consistency. 

Lioyp Grorae. “ Better late than never.” His tardy arrival 
gives us the opportunity to discuss between ourselves the new 
complication of the active participation of an American President 
in Kuropean conferences. It may destroy the equilibrium of the 
European polity. This Messianic diplomacy, with its flotilla of 
ships and thirteen hundred experts, journalists, photographers, 
and cinema operators may have rejected Machiavelli, but it is 
somewhat reminiscent of Barnum. 

CLEMENCEAU. We need not quarrel with the methods of the 
new diplomacy if we can secure quick results. The vital question 
is one of time. A fear grips me that the work of the sword may 
be lost in the wordy wrangles of diplomats, old and new. I 
sometimes wonder whether we could not wisely commit the estab- 
lishment of peace to Maréchal Foch, as a Committee of One, with 
power. We could then discuss at our leisure the philosophy of 
government and plan a new charter for the world. For the 
present, our dead demand of us concrete results, not illusory 
abstractions. 

ORLANDO. Peace cannot come too soon for Italy. Our distin- 
guished visitor’s triumphal tour through my country has not been 
attended with the best results to the stability of our Government. 
He has appealed to the masses over our heads and already we 
hear the distant thunder of a coming storm. ~ 
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CLEMENCEAU. Too much importance need not be attached to 
these popular ovations. ‘‘ The shallows murmur ; but the depths 
are dumb.” Our enemies were completely deceived by the 
welcome given in America to Prince Henry. At that time my 
Government was much concerned at the extraordinary receptions 
given to the Prussian Prince and feared that it marked a pro- 
German attitude on the part of the United States. Whom the 
masses applaud one day, they stone the next. 

ORLANDO. That is true, but the present danger remains. In 
Italy the demonstrations in his honour may shake the foundations 
of our Government. The times are abnormal and the passions 
and sufferings of the war have inflamed the minds of men to 
fever heat. Our great cities are so many powder magazines, to 
which the match cannot be safely applied. I confess that I 
would feel safer if the American President, who is a master of 
phrases and apparently an emotional idealist, had not come to 
Europe at this very critical time. 

CLEMENCEAU. On the contrary, his coming is the most for- 
tunate of occurrences to us. 

Orxanvo. I fear I do not fully understand your Excellency’s 
meaning. 

CLEMENCEAU. Had Mr. Wilson remained in Washington he 
would have been the moral dictator of the world. He would have 
been seated as Cesar in the Flavian amphitheatre. In Paris he 
is in the arena and cannot escape the dust of conflict. The Presi- 
dent is certainly a remarkable man. No such figure has appeared 
in European history since the Tsar of Russia appeared at the 
Peace Conference in 1815. Had he remained in Washington he 
would have had all the advantages of an exceptional position. 
We should have been compelled to deal with his fidus Achates, 
Colonel House, who would not admit that two and two make 
four without an Imperial rescript. When the Texas Talleyrand 
had secured from us the maximum of benefits for the minimum 
of concessions, he would have pleaded the necessity of referring 
the final decision to Washington. Long delay would have 
resulted, during which President Wilson, through his control over 
the Press and the channels of communication, and his unrivalled 
power of suave but obscure statement, could prejudge the public 
opinion of the world. Inaccessible to any personal contact, he 
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would at the psychological moment descend from the cloudy 
summit of his Mount Sinai and delivered to us the: tables: of: the 
law, with this unhappy difference, that le bon Diew was content 
with Ten Commandments, whereas our Moses has’ already bewrl: 
dered us with Fourteen, and God only knows how many more 
we may receive before we complete our labours; In-céming te 
Paris he has lost all these advantages of position. He must meet 
us face to face and give fair answeg to our views and demands. 
They say he comes to match wits with us. I am old and my 
political race is nearly run, but my hand has not altogether lost 
its cunning. I rejoice that we see him in the arena and not in 
Ceesar’s judgment seat. European diplomacy may be old, but it 
is not yet for America’s “ thumbs ” to pronounce its fate. 

Lioyp Grorce. I agree that in coming to Paris Mr. Wilson 
has staked his all upon the success of his venture. In this lies 
his weakness. He dare not fail, therefore he must concede. 
Before sailing from New York he announced that he went to 
fight for “‘the freedom of the seas” and the League of Nations. 
When your Excellency’s reception of the latter project disap- 
pointed him, he came to England to seek my aid, and, to test the 
strength of his purpose, it was suggested that England could more 
readily accept the League if the issue of the freedom of the seas 
were eliminated from the deliberations of the Peace Conference. 
For a short time he remained silent, and then surprised me by 
bursting into a hearty laugh. He said that the joke was on him, 
and that it had never previously occurred to him that when the 
League of Nations was in operation there would no longer be 
any neutrals; and thus the question of the freedom of the seas 
was academic. While I could not share his enthusiasm in the 
prospect that every little war between nations would automatically 
become a world war, yet I gladly accepted his happy solution 
of a vexed question which vitally concerned my people. Paul’s 
conversion on the way to Damascus was not more sudden 
or miraculous than his abandonment of his “freedom of the 
seas.” 

CLEMENCEAU. But what of France? We prefer the balance 
of power and the tested offensive and defensive alliance which 
won this war. I would as soon defend Paris with a rainbow as 
France with a League of Nations. A nightmare fills me with a 
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haunting dread that if we follow this agnis fatuus, the real victors 
. of the war may yet be Trotsky and Lenin. 

Lioyp GrorGeE. I promised to support him in a League of 
‘Natious. The remarkable fact that he had no concrete plan 
made my acceptance less difficult. I have noted in him an 
invincible répugnance to the concrete. In applying his lofty. 
principles to the realities he is as luminous as a London fog, 
Like Micawber, he regards a debt as liquidated when he gives 
his promissory note. The method of payment is irrelevant and 
annoying. In this is our salvation. Let him have the visions 
if we can secure the desired provisions. We can give him a 
League in name, but have a strong alliance in fact, which will 
make America the underwriter of the new map of Europe. Can 
we not vest nominal power in all the members of the League, 
but reserve to a few nations the real power, of which our five 
nations will be a perpetual majority ? 

Ortanvo. But will not Mr. Wilson distinguish between the 
substance and the shadow? Can we assume that he will accept 
this plan, which conflicts with his explicit statement that the 
League must be a league of all nations and that within it there 
can be no special grouping of powers ? 

CLEMENCEAU. He will accept it, for a reason that we have 
not yet discussed. We have all followed his utterances in this 
war with interest, and I think we can diagnose his peculiar tem- 
perament. To Mr. Wilson a successful pose is more than position. 
He seeks prestige rather than power. Give him all he asks in 
form, and he will not particularly care whether he gets it in 
substance. We will, therefore, give him the limelight and the 
Press notices, and content ourselves with an equitable division 
of the box-office receipts. 

Lioyp GrorcE. A more difficult problem remains: Will the 
American Senate also fail to distinguish between form and sub- 
stance, between reality and shadow ? 

CLEMENCEAU. That is the crux of the problem. I have some 
familiarity with the American Constitution. At one time I had 
some thought of becoming a citizen of that great country. Our 
friend the President, however, is not so fortunate as we, who 
have practically plenary authority over foreign relations. He 
cannot bind his country, legally or morally, unless two-thirds of 
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the Senators present concur. Besides, Americans have, as a 
habit of mind, a peculiar aversion to one-man power. They 
denied it even to their illustrious founder. How, then, are we 
to deal with Mr. Wilson? Two months have passed since the 
Armistice was declared, and in that time the situation has daily 
grown more menacing and increasingly difficult. The eclipse of 
Bolshevism is slowly passing over Europe. Delay is fatal; the 
times are critical beyond precedent. Can we, then, safely nego- 
tiate a treaty with the American President which, six months or 
a year hence, the Senate of the United States may refuse to ratify ? 
Ought we not ask him, as a matter of common prudence, how 
far he can guarantee such ratification ? Otherwise, a year from 
now, all of Europe may be on the verge of revolution and the 
fruits of the war hopelessly sacrificed ! 

Lioyp Grorce. I appreciate all you say, but without advert- 
ing to the peculiar personality of our distinguished visitor, I am 
at a loss to know how we can inquire into his credentials without 
giving him mortal offence, and, as you know, he comes not merely 
as President, but as the dispenser of food and credit—a combina- 
tion, if I may be jocose, of philanthropist and, incidentally, banker. 
Are we in a position to inquire by what authority he speaks ? 

CLEMENCEAU. Are we in a position not to ask him? President 
Wilson is not America. Any student of its institutions knows 
that fact. America will tolerate a dictator in times of war, but 
never in times of peace. Of that we already have evidence ; for, 
last October, the President appealed to his people to make him, 
as he said, their “‘unembarrassed spokesman” by a vote of 
confidence, and he boldly said that unless they did so he and 
we could only regard it as a “repudiation” of his leadership. 
An election followed, and the American people by over a million 
votes did repudiate our august friend’s claims to be an ambassador 
plenipotentiary of the American people. If we cannot safely 
ignore President Wilson’s limited powers, can we with greater 
safety ignore the significant warning of the recent American 
elections ? 

OrLanpo. My advice from our Embassy in Washington is 
that his coming to Europe has been in the teeth of almost universal 
opposition. Apparently the American people did not wish him 
to come. 
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Lioyp GrorGeE. Nor can we ignore the fact that the American 
Senate has now a majority in opposition to the President’s ad- 
ministration, and that the leader of the majority, less than a 
month ago, criticized five of the sacred Fourteen Points and 
specifically called our attention to the fact that we must reckon 
with the majority of the Senate. I confess that all this is a 
mystery to me; for when I appealed to my electorate, if a 
majority had been returned to Parliament hostile to my administra- 
tion, I should have resigned. An impossible alternative confronts 
us. To please Mr. Wilson is to ignore the American people, who 
have so recently and emphatically spoken. To ignore Mr. Wilson 
is to close the only possible approach to an accord with America. 
What can we do ? 

ORLANDO. Italy is in desperate need of coal, oil, cotton, and 
copper. Where are we to get them except from America, and 
how can we get them except with President Wilson’s goodwill ? 

CLEMENCEAU. What can we gain, what have we gained, by 
always yielding to President Wilson? Had we not conceded a 
modification of the Blockade to meet his imperious demands, the 
war would have ended in 1916. These fatal concessions enabled 
Germany to prolong the war by the supplies which she received 
from America through the Scandinavian countries. What is past 
is past. I am more concerned about the present situation in 
Russia, which to me is the crux of the peace problem. Unless 
we can crush Bolshevism the war may be lost, and the time to 
destroy that serpent is now. Again we find ourselves hampered 
by President Wilson’s sentimental regard for the Russian revolu- 
tion. He seems oblivious of the fact that Russia’s repudiation 
of her debt to my Government and the French people, amounting 
to more than thirty milliards of francs, means an indirect indemnity 
paid by my unhappy country sevenfold greater than that which 
she paid to Germany in 1871. Is there no limtt to our con- 
cessions ? 

Luoyp GrorcEe. What you say is tragically true. I recall 
with the deepest regret that at Halifax, to please the Washington 
Government, we released Trotsky when we had him safely in 
irons. 

CLEMENCEAU. Let us avoid similar errors in the future. Only 
a fool is twice burned. Let us generously recognize all that 
President Wilson has done for the common cause, without forget- 
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ting our debt to the dead and our duty tothe unborn. I remember 
the advice of the wise old Roman Scipio to Jugurtha, the Numi- 
dian prince, to “ make friends with Rome, but not with individual 
Romans.” In this spirit, let us have more faith in America and 
a little less in Mr. Wilson’s suave phrases. He may speak like 
the Beatitudes ; but his methods sometimes suggest Metternich. 
. [Door opens and SEcRETARY announces: “ His Excellency 
the President of the United States.” Enter Mr. Witson. 
The three PREMIERS arise and shake hands with him. 

CLEMENCEAU. Welcome, Mr. President. Our heartiest con- 
gratulations upon your extraordinary receptions in Europe. The 
oldest of us cannot recall the like for enthusiasm. 

OrLaNnpDo. In my country, Mr. President, the multitudes hail 
you asa god. Such enthusiasm was never witnessed since Peter 
the Hermit preached the great Crusade with his Deus vult. 

CLEMENCEAU. [Aside to ORLANDO.] But Peter had no Monsieur 
Creel with the purse of Fortunatus. 

Lioyp GrorGE. Even in our country, Mr. President, although 
we are colder in temperament than our Latin sisters, you must 
have appreciated the warmth and cordiality of your reception. 

PRESIDENT Wiison. I thank you heartily, gentlemen. The 
cause was greater than the advocate, and it was the great cause 
that has won for me the plaudits of your fellow-citizens. This 
should quicken in us a sense of deeper responsibility in the work 
that we have to do. We have assembled for the purpose of doing 
very much more than making the present settlements that are 
necessary. I may say, without straming the point, that we are 
not the representatives of Governments, but representatives of 
the peoples. It will not suffice to satisfy Government circles 
anywhere ; it is necessary that we should satisfy the opinion of 
mankind. We are bidden by these people to make a peace which 
will make them secure. If the Governments do not obey the 
peoples, the peoples will surely break the Governments. They 
will not brook any denial of their wish for a League of Nations. 
Statesmen must follow the clarified common thought, or be 
broken. 

CLEMENCEAU. What is this clarified common thought, Mr. 
President ? 

Wison. It is, well, it is—the voices of good men and plain 
people everywhere. 
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CLEMENCEAU. But who is the clarifier ? 

Wizson. They who have seen the great vision. 

CLEMENCEAU. But what is the process of clarification? Is it 
the common organ of democracy—the ballot-box ? 

ORLANDO. Recent events in my country make me wonder 
whether your clarified common thought may not be such emotional 
excitement as raised Rienzi to power—-only to hur] him down the 
steps of the Capitol. 

Wison. Your lack of faith surprises me. I pity those who 
have not seen the vision and heard voices in the air. 

Lioyp GrorcE. I have a more concrete mandate. My people 
have recently returned me to power with overwhelming majorities. 
I trust the recent elections in your country have given you a 
similar mandate, or was their common thought not sufficiently 
clarified ? 

Witson. Your reference to the recent elections in my country 
is indelicate. My countrymen have a deep and very genuine 
ardour for my great vision of a League of Nations. 

CLEMENCEAU. True, Mr. President. We may not too curiously 
inquire into any possible difference between your authority and 
the will of your people, as expressed at the ballot-box ; but, by 
the same token, might it not be well, in your public addresses, 
to put the soft pedal on this constant appeal over the heads of 
the existing Governments to the masses? It only serves to make 
our task more difficult. After all, the masses can only work their 
will through Governments of their own selection. The contrast 
that you have drawn in your speeches in England, Italy, and 
my own country, between existing Governments and the masses, 
as though their wills were at variance, is not calculated to 
strengthen the stability of these Governments or to render them 
effective for the great purposes that we all have in mind. Two 
months have passed since the Armistice, and to-day we are no 
further advanced towards peace than on the day of the Armistice. 
Napoleon would have made a peace in half the time. 

Wison. Do I understand that you are charging me with 
responsibility for this delay ? 

CLEMENCEAU. Not at all, Mr. President. When we learned 
that you were about to honour us with a visit, we rejoiced, not 
merely in having the great help of your co-operation at the peace 
table ; but because it gave us an opportunity, which we had long 
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desired, to pay a tribute to you and your great country which 
did so much to make the result a decisive and gratifying one. 
All this we gratefully appreciate. We are to-day confronted with 
the greatest problem that ever confronted any peace conference, 
and it is to be feared, with the inevitable differences of opinion 
and disappointments, that when once the Peace Conference 
adjourns it will be difficult, if not impossible, to reconvene it. 
We therefore think it most important that each of us should 
be reasonably sure that that which we promise in the name of 
our respective countries will be accepted by them, or, in any 
event, have binding obligation, and, as these questions cannot 
be discussed to any advantage in the Peace Conference, it seems 
the part of candour and sincerity to discuss the question now. 

Witson. Gentlemen, you seem to forget that I am President 
of the United States! 

CLEMENCEAU. No, Mr. President; we have not forgotten it, 
and are greatly honoured that, for the first time in history, a 
President of the United States is here. But we should be faith- 
less to the great interests which are in our keeping if we were 
blind to the fact that under the Constitution of your country 
no treaty that you can make with us can have any moral or legal 
force unless two-thirds of the Senate concur. 

Wison. [Grimly.] You can leave that to me, gentlemen. I 
shall see to it that the Senate does concur in what I promise, 
without omitting the crossing of a “+t” or the dotting of an “i.” 

Lioyp Grorae. Under ordinary circumstances, Mr. President, 
that assurance would be quite satisfactory ; but we are further 
embarrassed by the fact that those who share with your Excellency 
the responsibility for the making of treaties have already served 
notice upon us that they do not agree with some of your Excel- 
lency’s ideas with respect to the nature of the Peace and particu- 
larly the League of Nations. 

Witson. Who are they that question my authority ? 

ORLANDO. Our dispatches from Washington indicate that the 
leading members of the majority of the Senate, who apparently 
are in opposition to your administration, have served notice that 
they do not favour all of the Fourteen Points and particularly 
question the value of the League of Nations. 

Wison. Pygmy minds, pygmy minds! You need not concern 
yourselves with them. They will accept what I bring from Paris. 
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They will not even know what I do until it is done and past 
recall. Before leaving America I took possession of all the cables, 
and my Secretary of War and Postmaster-General will do the 
rest. The Senate! Bah! It is as putty in my hands. 

CLEMENCEAU. Your Excellency’s assurance is most comforting. 
Under ordinary circumstances it is all that we could ask; but 
it is a matter of life and death to the millions of people whom 
we represent that there should be no possible mistake. As your 
Excellency knows, I, for one, have never believed in the League 
of Nations. There is an old system of alliances called the “ Concert 
of Europe,” which I would not renounce except a better method 
of defence is offered. If, therefore, we abandon a tried method, 
which protected France for fifty years and finally saved her in 
1914, in favour of the League of Nations, we must know primarily 
that your country will accept the League. We are, therefore, 
naturally concerned in the result of your recent elections in 
America and the speeches made upon the floor of the Senate by 
the leaders of the majority. 

Witson. [Somewhat brusquely.] Are you qualified to interpret 
the recent American elections ? 

CLEMENCEAU. How could I misinterpret the significance of 
your elections, when your Government requested mine to suppress 
the fact in the French Press 2? However, it is not I, Mr. President, 
that interprets your mandate from your people. You interpreted 
it for us ; for we read with deep interest your appeal last October 
to the American electorate, in which you said that “the return 
of a Republican majority to either House of Congress would 
certainly be interpreted on the other side of the water as a 
‘repudiation ’”’ of your leadership. As your people have returned 
to both Houses of Congress large majorities against you, how can 
we ignore their reply to your appeal, unless we are prepared to 
assume that America is not a democracy but an autocracy ? 

Witson. Enough of this. I am not here to be catechized. 

Lioyp Grorce. We are not catechizing, Mr. President; the 
matter is too great and vital for mere personalities. It is, as my 
confrére of France has said, a matter of life and death to us to 
know whether, if we concede to America that which you say she 
asks, America will accept the burdens as well as the benefits of 
your League of Nations. In one of your recent and very eloquent 
addresses to your countrymen you well said that “no scruple 
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of taste must in grim times like these be allowed to stand in the 
way of speaking the plain truth.” May we not, then, speak 
plainly ? 

Wuson. [Abandoning his angry tone.] Gentlemen, you need 
give yourselves no concern about this point. I may say to you 
that I have a plan which will defeat my petty enemies in the 
Senate. I shall so interweave the Covenant with the Peace 
Treaty that the Senate cannot reject the former without also 
rejecting the Peace Treaty, and you will agree that this is incon- 
ceivable. Have, therefore, no concern, for I shall “delve one 
yard beneath their mines and blow them to the moon.” 

Lioyp Grorere. A very happy Shakespearean quotation, 
Mr. President, and with our wish for the complete success of your 
efforts we can only hope that it will not be a case, to continue 
your quotation, of a very able engineer “hoist with his own 
petard.” Nevertheless, it would be more satisfactory if in some 
way we could have something more than your assurance of your 
ability to defeat your political adversaries, great as our confidence 
is in your resourcefulness. If I could venture a suggestion, there- 
fore, might I ask whether it would not be practicable for you to 
bring to Paris some representatives of the majority of the Senate, 
so that they would be available for consultation at such times 
and places as your Excellency thought proper; so that when 
you and we had agreed upon the essentials of the Treaty, we 
could, before announcing them to the world, get the informal 
assent of these representatives of the majority in your Congress, 
and thus avoid a possible miscarriage of our great plans ? 

Witson. Certainly not. I have managed the affairs of my 
administration without the co-operation of the leaders of the 
Opposition, and nothing would be more distasteful to me than 
to have any of them take part, even in a minor capacity, in the 
coming conference. Your suggestion is impossible. 

CLEMENCEAU. Why impossible, Mr. President ? We of France, 
of Italy, and of England have formed Coalition Governments, 
have gathered about us the representatives of the various Parties 
into a sacred union. We consult freely with them, and thus we 
know that we speak the voice of the united country. 

Wizson. I will not further discuss the suggestion. It is now 
too late for me to discuss these questions with men of narrow 
vision who seek to undermine my influence. 
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Lioyp GrorGE. We cheerfully accept your conclusion, Mr. 
President. You know best the problems of your own Govern- 
ment ; but would it not at least be practicable to give the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs of the Senate, as we understand your 
predecessors have often done under similar circumstances, the 
tentative plan of your League of Nations, so that they can offer 
any criticism that occurs to them ; so that, in default of criticism 
or objection, we can safely assume that the Senate will ratify any 
treaty we may formulate ? 

Wison. Assuredly not. Your second suggestion is even more 
objectionable than the first. I do not propose to allow the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs to know anything until we have reached 
an agreement. My cable censorship will take care of that. I 
unfortunately have not the power to adjourn Congress, as you 
have [turning to Ltoyp GrorcE], Mr. Prime Minister, with your 
Parliament. The present session of Congress expires by limitation 
on March 4, but on that day, no matter what the condition of 
the Government’s business is, I shall refuse to reconvene the 
Congress until I have presented them with wn fait accompli. When 
I return with that Treaty, the Senators will find the Covenant 
not only in it, but so many threads of the Treaty tied to the 
Covenant that they cannot dissect the Treaty from the Covenant 
without destroying the whole vital structure. Let us drop any 
further discussion of the question, which concerns me and my 
country, and not you or your countries. 

Ortanpo. But it does concern us. With Italy it is a matter 
of life or death. I confess, Mr. President, we are all disappointed, 
for the situation in Europe is growing more critical every hour. 
I do not know what day revolution may break out in Italy. Is 
it a time for false delicacy ? Do we not more justly deserve each 
other’s esteem and confidence by speaking our inner thoughts ? 
If we are, in this greatest of all peace conferences, to put an end 
to the “old diplomacy,” against which you have eloquently 
inveighed, must we not reveal to each other our inner convic- 
tions ? Otherwise we will make the world safe, not for democracy, 
but for hypocrisy. 

Lioyp Grorer. Your summary method of disposing of your 
Senate fills us with wonder and admiration. In English history 
there is nothing comparable to it since Cromwell entered the 
House of Commons and, pointing to the mace, said: “Take 
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away that bauble!’ But will your Senate so readily abdicate 
its authority ? You cannot take reasonable offence, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at our natural desire to know whether your demand for the 
League of Nations is shared by your Senate, whose final concur- 
rence is necessary, for you have not hesitated, in your public 
addresses, to discriminate between our Governments and the 
people whom we are supposed to represent. We had assumed 
that our Governments presumptively represented their peoples ; 
but you have suggested that this may not be so. Our inquiry 
as to the attitude of your Senate does not rest upon conjecture. 
The leaders of the present majority of your Senate have virtually 
served notice upon us that the Senate will not look with favour 
upon the League of Nations. We cannot give exclusive recogni- 
tion to their pointed intimation without an undue slight to your 
great office ; but is it not equally true that we cannot give exclu- 
sive recognition to your views without the manifest danger of 
an equal slight to a representative body having at least equal 
powers with your own in the making of treaties for the United 
States ? With you only can we deal, and to you only must we 
appeal to prevent such a catastrophe as would result from a 
rejection by the Senate of the United States of the Peace Treaty 
that we shall negotiate. Your country is the keystone of the 
arch of the League of Nations, and we must know, before irrepar- 
able consequences ensue, whether those who are charged by your 
Constitution with the treaty-making obligation are satisfied that 
the United States should be such a keystone. 

Witson. [Rising.] Your inquiry, gentlemen, is an affront. It 
does not comport with my own dignity, or that of my country, 
that I should permit you to inquire into my credentials. Nothing 
is left for me but to leave the Peace Conference. 1 shall cable 
for the George Washington to-night and return at once to my 
country. 

ORLANDO. [Rising in haste.] You surely do not mean that, 
Mr. President. It would be an irreparable calamity for the 
United States to withdraw from the Peace Conference, especially 
after the great expectations which your eloquent speeches have 
aroused in the masses of Europe. 

Lioyp Gore. [Rising.] There must be some method of 
meeting so grave a situation without such a disastrous step as 
you now intimate. We hope that you will reconsider your 
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determination and not take amiss our natural and vital interest 
in the question that we have discussed. 

CLEMENCEAU. [Who has remained sitting, now arises.] Mr. 
President, your ultimatum surprises us. There is little hope for 
the Peace Conference and for the future of mankind if the repre- 
sentative of one of the great nations shall threaten to withdraw 
from the Conference if any inquiry is made as to the full scope 
of his credentials or the probable action of his nation. However, 
my confréres need have no anxiety. You will not withdraw. 

Witson. Why not? Who will stay me? Freely I came 
here, and freely I will depart. 

CLEMENCEAU. Freely you did not come, and freely you cannot 
depart. None of us are free in this great crisis of humanity. All 
of us are only as the seaweed which floats upon the surface of 
the Gulf Stream. It indicates the direction of that mighty 
current. We, too, are floating on a great and irresistible current 
of events whose origin and destination, like the Gulf Stream, God 
only knows. Let us face the situation and be frank with each 
other in this solemn hour of destiny. We cannot leave this 
Conference without some agreement, nor can you. You think 
that you are free to return to your country, your great task 
undone, but a moment’s reflection will convince you that such 
is not the fact. From the time you put foot on the deck of the 
George Washington to come to Paris, you ceased to be a free 
agent, and you and we are all bound hand and foot by the force 
of imperious necessity. That necessity compels all of us to remain 
in Paris until some result is accomplished. If you left Paris 
because we made a natural inquiry as to the scope of your 
credentials you would suffer more than we. From the pedestal 
to which you have been elevated by the acclaims of uncounted 
millions of Europeans, your great reputation would be dashed to 
the ground and broken into a thousand pieces. You cannot 
leave. The dead forbid you. I invite you to visit the desolated 
regions of the war. There lie the slain, among whom your noble 
youth are already numbered. Their tongues are mute and cannot 
vie in sound with the frenzied plaudits of the living masses who 
greeted you in London, Paris, and Rome. But the dead are 
eloquent beyond the power of the living, and admonish us, in 
this fateful hour, that for us to separate on account of petty 
considerations of personal dignity, with our work undone, would 
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be to crucify the cause of justice afresh and put it to an open 
shame. 

[PRESIDENT WILSON hesitates for a few minutes, walks the 
floor in great emotion, and finally resumes his seat with 
his confréres, who have been awaiting his decision. 

Witson. Gentlemen, you are right. I dared to come, and 
no statesman of my country ever made a greater gamble. My 
worst critic cannot charge me with any lack of courage. I dare 
not, however, return unless I have accomplished something. I 
have a high and honourable ambition to shape the peace of the 
world in one of the greatest moments of history. Do not challenge 
my authority further. Leave the Senate of the United States to 
me. By conciliation or coercion I will make these recalcitrant 
Senators ratify what we agree upon. They, too, are only bubbles 
floating upon a swift current of events, and they, too, will feel 
the imperious force of manifest destiny. I accept the responsi- 
bility for their concurrence in what we agree upon. 

CLEMENCEAU. This does not solve the difficulty, but we have 
at least satisfied our own consciences by bringing this vital matter 
to your Excellency’s attention. As, however, you think other- 
wise, and for reasons that have commended themselves to your 
discerning judgment have declined to associate with yourself in 
Paris the representatives of the Senate, we can only deal with 
you. Therefore upon you is the terrible responsibility. With 
this understanding, let France, which has little faith in your 
League of Nations, accept it, because, as you say, America wishes 
it. God grant that in this there may be no mistake ; for if, to 
please America, we accept the League of Nations in lieu of the 
more direct and practical protection of an offensive and defensive 
alliance, and America rejects the League, then our last state is 
worse than our first, and children yet unborn will rue the fatal 
error. Let us face realities and remember the future. If we err 
now, a year hence you may be a President without a nation or 
a Party, and even drag us down in your fall from power. Indeed, 
like Samson, you may throw down the whole Temple of the 
World’s Peace into a cureless ruin. 

Witson. [After long thought, marked by deep emotion.] I am 
deeply impressed by that which you, my dear colleague, have 
said. A new light has come to me. The advantages of my 
coming to Paris have already been demonstrated by this Con- 
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ference, for you have given me a point of view which I lacked 
when I sat alone in the isolation of the White House, surrounded 
by flatterers and sycophants, who “ crooked the pregnant hinges 
of the knee that thrift might follow fawning.” This is no time 
for selfish ambition or pride of opinion. The safety of the world 
is in our keeping, and we must leave nothing undone to bring 
about a speedy and just peace and the reconstruction of civiliza- 
tion upon a surer foundation. Recognizing your just concern as 
to the possible attitude of my Constitutional partner in the treaty- 
making power, I shall at once cable an invitation to Senator 
Lodge, as Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations ; to 
Senator Hitchcock, the ranking Minority member; to my illus- 
trious predecessor, ex-President William H. Taft, who has done 
so much to promote the League of Nations; and to my distin- 
guished opponent of the last Presidential election, former Associate 
Justice Hughes, and shall ask them to come to Paris as an advisory 
committee with whom I can confer from time to time as to what 
America, without respect to divisions of political opinion, fairly 
asks. That which I shall ask in its name, with the approval of 
this advisory committee, three of whom are distinguished members 
of the Republican Party, will undoubtedly be promptly accepted 
by the Senate. 

As I consider all that you, my good confréres and loyal allies, 
have said, I am further deeply impressed with the truth which 
my illustrious predecessor, the first President of the United States, 
said in his Farewell Message to his country. He strongly advised 
that the permanent foreign policy of the United States should 
be marked by a disinclination to implicate America “ by artificial 
ties in the ordinary combinations or collisions” of European 
politics. It is now clear to me that in representing the United 
States at the coming Conference I must bear in mind this pregnant 
distinction between “ extraordinary emergencies ” which concern 
all civilization, and the ordinary affairs of Europe, which are pecu- 
harly its own concern and with which its statesmen are more 
competent to deal than I can possibly be. For this reason, I 
venture to suggest that the Peace Conference shall first take up 
the peculiarly local European questions which require adjust- 
ment, such as the control of the Adriatic, the frontier protection 
of France, and all questions of European boundaries. In these 
America has no practical interest and its representatives little 
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real knowledge of them. Even the 1300 experts who have accom- 
panied me in my formidable peace armada know less of these 
matters than one qualified European expert. 

While you, my confréres, are adjusting these peculiarly local 
concerns, I will pass through your countries bringing a message 
of goodwill from America, and what is far better, practical relief 
for your starving millions. “ With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right,” I will, in Lincoln’s spirit and with the vast resources 
of my country, bind up the wounds of the world and “ care for 
him who has borne the battle, and for his widow and orphan.” 
When you have settled these peculiarly European questions, and 
the time has come to discuss those of world-wide concern, I shall 
then, as the chief representative of my great nation, venture to 
participate in your deliberations, and will make every effort to 
help in the greatest problem that ever confronted the assembled 
statesmen of the world. Your Mr. Canning, Mr. Lloyd George, 
said, in substance, that the Monroe Doctrine has been called into 
existence to redress the ill-adjusted balance of the Old World. In 
a larger sense, America, if it abstain from a policy of meddlesome 
interference in your local concerns and co-operates with you in 
the larger problems which concern all civilization, will so redress 
the ill-adjusted balance of civilization that an equilibrium of 
power, with peace and justice, may be established, to last, please 
God, for many centuries. Thus we will, again to quote the wise 
and patient Lincoln, “do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace.” 

[CLEMENCEAU, LLoypD GEORGE, and ORLANDO rise and 
grasp PRESIDENT W11son’s hands. 

CLEMENCEAU. In behalf of my colleagues, and anticipating 
the verdict of posterity, I acclaim you the acknowledged leader 
of the liberal forces of mankind. 


EPILOGUE 
(Spoken by the Muse of History) 
Of all sad words of tongue and pen, 
The saddest are these, “ It might have been.”—WattTIER 
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IF true, as it is at all times, that the life-blood of the world is its 
industry, ten thousand times more weighty is that truth after the 
immense catastrophe which during four and a half tragic years 
concentrated the whole of the industrial energy of the world on 
destruction, and swept away the greater part of the world’s 
accumulated wealth in waste. The world is almost empty of 
supplies, and is crying aloud to Industry to produce, produce, 
and again produce, in order that the vast hunger for necessary 
goods may be appeased. In other words, there is urgent necessity 
that industrial productivity should be raised to the highest 
possible level—and all human thought and energy should be de- 
voted to that end. For this country, in particular, production 
must be raised to a far higher than pre-war level for a reason in 
addition to the heavy burden of war-debt under which the nation 
must labour, which, obvious as it is, is perhaps not in general 
adequately recognized. We are bound to depend very largely on 
the rest of the world for our supplies of food and raw material. 
A large pruportion both of our shipping and our foreign invest- 
ments having disappeared during the war, the “ invisible exports ” 
by which the very considerable discrepancy between our imports 
and exports before the war was made good have also much de- 
creased, and we must either pay by actual exports or become 
bankrupt, and increased exports mean largely increased produc- 
tion by the most economical methods. There is scarcely any 
point more urgent for the workers of England to realize than this. 

In briefly discussing the methods of economically increasing 
production there are certain problems at the moment of writing 
which, while they very materially affect industry, can be no more 
than mentioned, since it is not industry that can effect their 
solution. While what is termed “labour unrest ”’ must be care- 
fully considered, the extreme revolutionary aims of certain cliques 
must be neglected: were they to succeed, industry, at any rate 
as now understood, would disappear, and discussion of industrial 
methods be futile. Moreover, the conviction of the writer is that 
owing to the fundamental common sense of the great mass of 
British labour they will as certainly fail ultimately in this country 
now as they have failed in the past, and that on that strong 
foundation of British common sense the industrial stability of the 
world, as a whole, will rest secure. Nationalization of industries 
may also be left on one side. However convinced we may be that 
industry conducted by Government Departments, and a fortiori 
by a polity taking’no share in industrial risk, is bound to fail, the 
demerits of such a scheme need not here be discussed, since, 
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ideally speaking, industrial methods should be as perfect as pos- 
sible, and should therefore not vary whether they are applied by 
Government or by private hands. 

Inflation of currency consequent upon inflation of credit, 
again, has a direct bearing upon industrial development, 
since to a great extent it 1s the root-cause of high prices, 
leading, in their turn, to the continual demands for the raising 
of wages and the incessant strikes to enforce those demands 
which form the despair of those who are struggling to in- 
crease production. In drastic reduction of credits and of ex- 
penditure, both Government and private, accompanied by a 
continuous increase of gold reserves against currency note issues, 
lies the remedy of this particular evil, but this only remotely, 
if at all, touches industrial methods properly so-called, although 
assuredly it is within the power of all engaged in industry, whether 
employers or employed, to set a most sorely needed example. 
If, moreover, they could be brought to realize that the unhappy 
condition of foreign exchanges which is telling in a deadly manner 
against the recovery of industry, in this country at any rate, 
was largely due to an inflation of currency which they could 
much help to remedy, that example would surely be forthcoming. 

Of at least equal importance is the fiscal policy of the country. 
It is vital to producers in the United Kingdom that they should 
at least be given time to come into the full swing of production 
of their peace products without being undermined during that 
process by an influx of foreign goods which, having once secured 
a firm footing in the home market, may render it permanently 
insecure. It is a mere commonplace of industry that to produce 
economically you must have mass production. The economies to 
be effected by mass production were strikingly demonstrated in 
the production of war material—nor has such production ever 
been so rapidly and efficiently organized as during the war. Not 
only was this due to the intense and unflagging patriotism which 
inspired industry as a whole; there was, further, the knowledge 
that effort and expenditure would surely attain the results aimed 
at, since there was only one certain source of supply, and that 
the home source. With the knowledge that the home market is 
steadfast behind them, British industry will be informed with the 
same patriotism and spurred to the same effort ; but without that 
assurance the essentials of courage and enterprise must be en- 
feebled, and production unfortunately hampered. In face of these 
facts, which will not be denied by any industrialist, it seems 
strange that the Trades Union Congress should persist in passing 
its annual resolution in favour of Free Trade. The explanation 
is doubtless to be found in the present hostility of Labour to 
the earning of “ profits ”"—a subject which must be alluded to 
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again lower down—and the belief that by Free Trade profits 
are largely eliminated. They would be, deed, under present 
circumstances—and to such an extent that some industries 
would probably be altogether wiped out, and employment 
rendered by so much the more precarious. It must be hoped that 
in spite of itself Labour may never have such a lesson to learn. 

Assuming for the purposes of this discussion that the various 
questions above touched upon have been happily solved, the mass 
production on economical lines which is vitally necessary will 
be reached by (1) efficiency of management; (2) efficiency of 
labour ; (3) that hearty co-operation and goodwill between the 
two the lack of which proves inefficiency of either one or the other 
or of both. 

Efficiency of Management.—Efficiency of management does 
not mean merely good management of a given workshop equipped 
with given machinery worked by a given number of men—although 
it naturally includes it. It means, above and beyond that, the 
thorough knowledge of world-markets, home and foreign—or, in 
other words, practical realization of what the world’s demands 
are — bold enterprise, economical finance, perfect knowledge 
of the most modern and efficient mechanical appliances and 
workshop methods, careful and sympathetic study of the require- 
ments of the workers and carrying into effect all reasonable 
measures to meet them, and, finally, co-operation among all to meet 
the desired end of the greatest possible production by the nation 
as a whole. This last point is one which was exemplified almost 
to perfection during the war. I may perhaps be allowed to repeat 
words here on this matter which I wrote some time back elsewhere. 
“A leading feature of this [industrial war] organization was co- 
operation on a marvellous scale, and co-operation hitherto scantily 
recorded, and therefore scarcely appreciated. Manufacturers, for 
the good of their country, threw away their old prejudices and put 
themselves unreservedly at the disposal of one another. Patents, 
secret processes, special methods, goodwill, were flung into the 
melting-pot for the common weal... .” If this was done under 
the tragic and gigantic national emergency of the war, is it a 
counsel of perfection to press that it should be continued in face 
of the equally gigantic, and perhaps equally tragic, emergency 
of setting the country on a lasting and unassailable foundation of 
industrial security and prosperity in peace? Surely it may be 
hoped not. Industrial firms must learn that the prosperity of their 
individual businesses counts but little in comparison with the pros- 
perity of the nation as a whole—and, indeed, that the latter truly 
connotes the former. 

The necessity of a thorough knowledge of the world’s markets 
need not be enlarged upon, since it is an essential preliminary 
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to industry of any kind. It should, however, be emphasized 
that it requires men of special training and capacity. It is an 
adjunct to bold enterprise, involving generous expenditure in 
research and experiment—which, again, would be most efficiently 
and economically carried out co-operatively—in order to produce 
always better goods by always better methods; the vigorous 
embarkation of capital on the erection or extension of factories ; 
the installation of the most modern plant on the most efficient 
lines ; and the sinking of vast sums of money in the necessary 
stocks and work in progress. For this purpose the strictest 
economy in finance and expenditure is essential; not a penny 
must be uselessly raised or spent, no extravagance of any kind 
permitted in any direction, overhead charges kept down to the 
lowest level possible consistent with efficiency. Neglect in this 
respect means addition to price; addition to price may mean 
markets lost and industries ruined. 

Of no less importance is the knowledge and application of 
the best mechanical appliances and the best workshop methods. 
In the eyes of good managers nothing but the most perfect machines 
should be good enough for them—for without the best labour- 
saving machinery mass production is not practicable. This 
machinery forms the equipment of the workshops of which the 
“lay-out ” must be so conceived that the sequence of operations 
is absolutely perfect, the raw material entering at one end of the 
sequence and the finished article emerging from the other without 
the slightest interruption, or any unnecessary movement of 
material from one part of the works, or indeed from one part 
of a shop to another. This point should be most carefully and 
meticulously studied, for the transport of material over one un- 
necessary yard means unnecessary delay and expense. Wherever 
possible mechanical transporters should be employed for the 
requisite movement of material in order to avoid the expenditure 
of human labour on functions better performed by machines. 
To equip the machines with the best and most efficient tools, 
no pains or money should be spared to develop the tool-room 
to the highest point of perfection, since the service of the machines 
depends on their being supplied in their turn with “ jigs, tools, 
and fixtures ” of the best make and most scientific design, while 
on the tool-room, again, depends the production of the gauges by 
which the finished parts are measured, sometimes to one-thousandth 
of an inch or even to finer limits for special products. Operations 
must be so divided that it will be possible for any worker to become 
proficient in a very short period. The time occupied in com- 
pleting each operation is the key-note to efficient mass production, 
and in all industries management and operatives must work to 
that end. The inspection of finished parts and of the assembled 
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whole, again, is a section of the works of the highest importance, 
for careless inspection means imperfect goods, and imperfect 
goods cause not only loss of time in rectification of goods returned, 
but the loss of customers and decreased production. 

Brief allusion must also be made to fuel economy, a subject 
hitherto too little studied in England, although one obviously 
of the greatest consequence. Coal, in fact, has been in the past 
so cheap and abundant that industrialists have given the question 
the go-by. But with the great development of electrical power 
in the past quarter of a century—the bringing into action of cheap 
water-power to produce it, the economic utilization of coal by 
carbonization at low temperatures, great discoveries of fuel oil, 
and the increased cost of coal production in this country, fuel 
economy now takes its place in the front rank of necessary con- 
ditions for cheap production. The matter is now being ex- 
haustively studied in highly competent quarters, but the pomt to 
make here is that there must be no delay in arriving at practical 
conclusions and in carrying them into effect. Speedy action is 
imperative. 

Last and not least, however well and scientifically management 
may be equipped in all the above respects, no managers are truly 
efficient that do not realize that men are not machines, but human 
beings, as they themselves are, and must be treated as such. 
Workshops must be well lighted, well ventilated, properly floored, 
and properly warmed. Housing must be good and well laid out. 
Recreation must be provided in the shape of recreation-grounds, 
of athletic, football, and cricket clubs, and of reading-rooms— 
and in fact what is now generally understood as “ welfare” must 
be thoroughly organized and attended to. In the case of one 
company with which the writer is intimately connected fine 
theatres have been constructed in connexion with two works 
situated in places where “amenities” were not forthcoming, 
and with excellent results. All these things, when properly con- 
ceived and carried out, are self-supporting, although possibly 
capital (to be repaid over a series of years) may have to be advanced 
for initial outlay. They mostly can and should be managed by 
committees of the men themselves or, where desirable, joint 
committees of the management and the men, and they should and 
must be matters in which employers take an active interest. 
On the other hand, all employers must call for an active interest 
on the part of the employees in the work of the factory, but they 
cannot expect this to be aroused unless they take the trouble 
to arouse it. Put yourself in the place of a man attending to one 
machine, or perhaps several machines, set to do one operation on 
a part of a certain product. He may probably never see the 
finished product, perhaps not even the finished part of it on which 
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he is working. He knows nothing of the destination of the 
product, the countries in which it is sold, the efforts which have 
to be made to secure markets for it. Is it strange that, beyond 
the fact that the work brings him his living, it should be of no 
interest to him? This was to a considerable extent realized 
during the war, and trouble was taken in some instances known 
to the writer to show the men what they were working for, as, for 
instance, the building up of a field-gun or a machine-gun: they 
realized by verbal explanation, and saw on the cinematograph 
film, the finished weapon and its actual use at the Front; and an 
enthusiasm was produced in the work which could not otherwise 
have been there. Now that an equal effort, and one, it may be 
hoped, of much longer duration, to secure and preserve a pre- 
eminent place in the world for British industry is required, the 
same methods should be extensively employed. Methods in 
different works must necessarily vary with the products they 
turn out: but at the root of the matter in all cases lie “‘ heart-to- 
heart talks with the men,” and that can and should be common 
to all methods in all works, and is most earnestly recommended. 
Efficiency of Labour.—As a matter of fact the last paragraph is 
really relevant to this portion of the discussion, as is the third essen- 
tial factor mentioned above—viz., hearty co-operation and goodwill 
between management and labour—which will therefore be treated 
now. Efficiency of labour, stated in other words, means no more 
nor less than that every worker should put his whole energy and 
skill into his work, and produce the utmost of which he is personally 
capable. Before briefly discussing the “ atmosphere” or condi- 
tions of work necessary for this, some reasons may be mentioned 
which have been and are formidable stumbling-blocks in the minds 
of a vast number of working people. They believe, in the first 
place, that by working below their capacity they give room for a 
larger number to be employed ; and, in the second, that by the 
introduction of labour-saving methods and machinery the demand 
for labour is reduced. The answer in simple language is that if 
only one article of a certain complexity is made its cost is too great 
for any one to care to buy it; if one hundred such articles are made 
they might be within the means of the very rich ; but that if you 
produce them by the hundred thousand they might become so 
cheap as to be within the means of all, and a demand is created 
calling for greater and greater production and the employment 
of more and more labour. Increase the cost by decreasing the 
energy put into the work of production, or by the employment of 
less skilful methods, and the demand for the article, and therefore 
the demand for labour to produce it, must inevitably fall also or 
possibly cease altogether, In the same way we find that because 
labour-saving machines can be handled by unskilled or semi- 
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skilled people, skilled men take fright that their services will be 
dispensed with. It is a complete delusion. In mass production 
not only will all the skilled men available—as was proved to 
demonstration during the war when the dearth of skilled men was 
one of the great difficulties to be surmounted—be fully employed 
in producing, maintaining, and setting up the requisite machinery 
and appliances in sufficient quantity to enable the semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers to produce, but our industries would at once 
be placed in a position to employ vast numbers of such workers 
who might otherwise be out of employment—-certainly out of 
the reproductive employment which 1s of the first necessity to 
meet the world’s demands. A further objection not infrequently . 
heard from labour to putting forth its full effort is that a fair 
return is not obtained owing to the effort being expended on 
inefficient appliances. Employers should take this to heart and 
see to it that there is no ground for complaint ; there could be 
none if “ efficiency of management ” is raised to the level above 
discussed. 

Another impediment is the widely spread conviction that the 
result of increased energy is merely to earn more profits for the 
“ capitalists.” It is high time for employers and “ capitalists ” 
continuously and convincingly to make clear the fact that without 
commercial success no industry ever did or ever can live, and that 
while “ capital ’ must have a fair return in order to enable those 
furnishing it to live, the profits arising from that success are vital 
to the extension and maintenance of workshops at the highest 
level of efficiency, to research and experiment, and comprehen- 
sively to that boldness of enterprise without which no industry 
can survive. There is a strong feeling among some sections of 
labour that the workers should share in the profits of the industry 
in which they are employed. A profounder study of the subject 
would show them that profit-sharing, as generally understood, 
would be very far from realizing their desires. As a whole, it 
would add but little to their earnings, while their remuneration 
should not depend upon the success or failure of commercial 
management, and great inequalities would arise in different works. 
Profit-sharing might be possible in some works, but a scheme 
generally applicable could not be found. The true basis of re- 
muneration is the payment of the worker by the results which he 
obtains by his own skill and energy, or, by an extension of the 
principle, by those obtained by the team in which he works. This 
is, as a matter of fact, an equivalent to profit-sharing without 
any risk arising from commercial management. It should be 
adopted wherever possible, and employers should never fall into 
the sin of rate-cutting, which connotes unpardonable inefficiency 
of management, 
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There is, further, the natural and disturbing fear that over- 
production will come about, with its accompanying crisis of 
unemployment and distress—and that even without over-produc- 
tion the introduction of labour-saving machinery may, at any rate 
for a time, cause a similar crisis. This is a fear which has not been 
sufficiently realized by employers, and which they should meet 
and eradicate at once. It should not be impossible to devise a 
general scheme of insurance sufficient fully to cover the risk of un- 
employment, and remove finally from the heart of labour the para- 
lysing weight of anxiety which is now a very heavy drag on the 
development of industrial production. If this were done, and their 
place in the sun assured in the way of a living wage and in the 
settlement of hours of work—e.g. the forty-eight-hour week— 
so as to leave the reasonable leisure to workers to which they are 
undoubtedly entitled, we should have gone far towards clearing 
the sky. 

But above and beyond all this there is a profounder cause 
at the root of the “labour unrest ” which vitiates the atmosphere 
of industry and largely stifles the growth of production by pre- 
venting that hearty co-operation between all classes forming 
it which is essential. The ferment of democracy is working 
strongly in the minds of workers, and impelling them to make 
demands ranging “ from a share in the control of working con- 
ditions to the taking over of the whole function of the employer.’’* 
This vast question is receiving most careful study on all sides, 
and there is no inclination, at any rate in the minds of the great 
majority of employers, to endeavour to thwart the democratic 
development of industry in the right direction, as is abundantly 
proved by the Reports of the Labour and Nationalization Com- 
mittees of the Federation of British Industries. The principal 
consideration to be kept in view is that the right direction should 
be preserved, and all movements along it encouraged. The right 
direction is unquestionably that “the workers in every industry 
should be given the fullest possible voice in the determination 
of the conditions under which they are employed, provided this 
does not encroach upon the operations of the commercial manage- 
ment or lessen the proper authority of the foremen.”t Various 
experiments have been made in the establishment of self-governing 
workshops ; all have failed except where there is “ a close market, 
nearly always a partially tied market, such as co-operative stores.” t 
Leadership in industry is as vitally necessary and should be as 
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absolutely independent as leadership in the Army ; in both cases 
consideration by the leaders for those under their command and 
discipline is equally indispensable. The requisites of efficient 
management, as briefly described above, can only be found in 
men of the highest training and prolonged experience, which 
manual workers could not produce among their number. But the 
conditions of employment are quite a different matter, and in the 
settlement and administration of these the workers should be 
allowed ungrudgingly to participate. We are moving gradually 
that way by the adoption, here and there, of the recommendations 
of the Whitley Report, or of measures conceived in the same spirit, 
and much good may result if suggestions made at the National 
Conference of February 1919 are carried out. But we must move 
at greater speed, lest we find ourselves too late. Finally, in the 
matter of hearty co-operation between employers and employed 
it must be thoroughly realized that it is not only one side which 
has to be educated up to the requisite level, but both. If the 
employed have to be convinced as to the true economics of industry, 
and that their continued suspicions of employers are unfounded, 
the employers have to learn, on their side, that they must attain 
the highest efficiency of management, in the widest sense of the 
term, and finally conquer reluctance to admit their workers fully 
into their confidence and counsels as to the conditions of em- 
ployment, and to enlighten them as to the methods and results 
of their industries. It is not sufficient to produce admirable 
Reports and enounce admirable sentiments; they must be put 
into execution. When both sides have thus reached full under- 
standing, and act upon it, there need be no fear for the future of 


British industry and production. 
V. CaILLaRD 
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If the nations of the future are in the main selfish, grasping, and warlike 
no instrument or machinery will restrain them. 


THE sentence standing at the head of this paper, taken as it is 
from the “Commentary” on the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, may be understood as expressing the sincere con- 
viction of a professed admirer and champion of that Covenant, 
though no more unfavourable criticism could well be made by 
its most implacable enemy. In this all-embracing “if” lies the 
success or failure of the League. Till more reasoned arguments or 
proofs are forthcoming that nations in the future will materially 
differ from nations in the past, or particularly the present, prudence 
suggests that the time for far-reaching experiments mn world 
government is not yet ripe. At the moment, after a year of so- 
called peace, all the signs of the times go to prove that the nature 
of nations, as of human beings, can as easily change itself as the 
leopard his spots. 

Leagues of Nations are no new things; but in all former ex- 
amples they have been directed either to the conquest of non- 
leaguer States, the capture of their commerce, the regulation of 
their religious or other internal affairs, or to the mutual defence 
of the leagued against similar projects from outside. However 
benevolent, by contrast, its objects may appear, it is obvious that 
the present League, until it embraces all nations, is an instrument 
of persuasion, not necessarily peaceful, directed against all out- 
siders, who must accept its interference and decision in their 
private quarrels, or take the consequences. 

At the first glance, a League of Nations, even in this incomplete 
form, does not appear likely to be either dangerous or dis- 
advantageous to the British Empire. The commanding position 
which the latter, in common with the other Great Powers, must 
occupy in the League, will leave to its own discretion the ful- 
filling of these international commitments. The framers of the 
Versailles Treaty were not, as might have been expected, the 
representatives of all the signatories, but that secret and arbitrary 
Council of Three, and since the Covenant of the League is closely 
interwoven with the Treaty, it is safe to assume that nothing 
in its provisions is intended to be contrary to the wishes or interests 
of those Three, or the nations they represent. This consideration 
might lessen the apprehension of danger, though it cannot remove 
fear of the disadvantages which must accrue to those Powers who 
will have the main share in enforcing the League’s decrees, if, 
indeed, these are seriously intended to be carried out. This 
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task will probably be unceasing. From the day that the Covenant 
comes into force, innumerable thorny questions now agitating the 
world must be settled with firmness and promptitude. That 
which the Allies in Council in Paris, with armies of occupation and 
blockading fleets to enforce their orders, have not, so far, been 
able to solve, will be for the Assembly or Council of the League to 
settle finally. Without reckoning with the adherence of the 
United States, which at present is undecided, the principal Power 
behind the League is the British Empire. Arbitration or dis- 
armament are likely to be proposed, and effected, by decisions 
as unpopular and arbitrary as those of the Peace Conference. The 
“Commentary ”’ remarks, indeed, that the “ unanimous re- 
commendations” of the Council of the League will be “ irre- 
sistible.” Of course, unanimity cannot be guaranteed, but, says 
the “Commentary” again, “the conception of the League ” 
demands “ the desire to agree,” and it is believed that “ at least 
the minority will acquiesce.” It may do so; but what that 
acquiescence will mean, in the countries of the minority, in dis- 
appointment and animosity has to be taken into account. The 
objects of such displeasure will be the Great Powers, and pro- 
minently among them the British Empire. 

The novel and complicated propositions of the Covenant 
might well, it would seem, have roused a storm of opposition and 
amendments in the Imperial Parliament. The remarkable ease 
with which, nevertheless, the acceptance of the Covenant was 
effected was, of course, due to the manner in which it was presented 
—like a pistol at the nation’s head. But this very method of 
presentation justifies the suspicion that argument and analysis 
were the things least desired by its enthusiastic authors and 
advocates, who fully realized that the longer the Covenant was 
scrutinized the more its amazing propositions would evoke 
hostile criticism. After its acceptance, such criticism is, perhaps, 
of little practical value, save to clear away the cloud of miscon- 
ception which such hasty adoption has engendered. 


The text of the Covenant may be considered conveniently 
in three sections—namely: (1) those Articles dealing with the 
Prevention of War (8-17); (2) those describing the activities of 
the League in Peace (22-25); and (3) all the remaining Articles 
which detail the formation of the League and its organs, and the 
regulations of treaties and understandings. This last group does 
not call for any special adverse comment. If the general principles 
of the League are sound, and accepted by every one, the proposed 
machinery seems adequate to carry them out; while the most 
faultless organizations for spreading fallacious doctrines cannot 
make those doctrines of practical benefit to mankind. 
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There occurs, however, in Article 21 the curious expression 
“ regional understandings, ” which was coined to introduce the 
“ Monroe Doctrine.” Dragged in, so to speak, by the collar, this © 
venerable scarecrow cuts an incongruous figure in the august 
assembly of world-reforming measures. Its” appearance in the 
revised text of the Covenant was the first unmistakable sign that 
the President of the United States had not got public opinion, at 
home, solidly behind him. It is, of course, in direct contradiction 
to the theory of the League, by which anybody’s business is 
everybody’s business. Historically it has never been anything 
but a “ bluff,” whereby the occupiers of a part of the Western 
Hemisphere have declared that all others are there on sufferance, 
though their territories and material interests are collectively the 
greater. Ifthe British Empire is to recognize a “ regional under- 
standing” that circumscribes its influence and activity on the 
American continent, it should at the same time openly declare its 
own several “ Monroe Doctrines” in India, Egypt, and South 
Africa. By the time it has made clear what its “ regional under- 
standings ”’ are going to be, there will be left a very restricted field 
for the benevolent interference of the League. Some critics go so 
far as to say that this has, in effect, been secretly done. But 
there is, in any case, a wide difference between the open re- 
affirming of the Monroe Doctrine and any secret, unrecorded 
understanding of the Three, whose influence in such matters will 
end with their individual passing from the stage. 

It is not a little astonishing to read, in the “ Commentary,” 
that the Monroe Doctrine is “in its essence consistent with the 
spirit of the Covenant, and, indeed, the principles of the League 
as expressed in Article 10 represent the extension to the whole 
world of the principle of the doctrine.” Article 10 is an under- 
standing whereby all members are bound to assist each other 
in preserving their territorial integrity against aggression. But 
the Monroe Doctrine does not deal with the territorial integrity 
of the United States, but with the whole American continent, 
which, in part, belongs to the British Empire, and is, by Article 21, 
entirely excluded from the sphere of the League’s activities. 
Only confusion of mind can contemplate the existence of the League 
alongside a universal Monroe Doctrine. 


Of the Articles dealing with the Prevention of War (8-17), 
No. 11 may be taken as summarizing this object, in the following 
words: “Any war or threat of war, whether immediately 
affecting any of the members of the League or not, is hereby de- 
clared a matter of concern to the whole League, and the League 
shall take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations.” 
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At first sight it does not appear obvious that the provisions of 
Article 8 as to limitations of armaments advance this object very 
much, but the pious expectation of a “ general disarmament 
convention,” expressed in the “ Commentary,” provides the key 
to this difficulty. By this Article also, the amount and nature of 
their several armaments is left to the discretion of the Powers, 
subject to advice, and probably pressure, from the League. 

It is easy to see why no more direct method of limiting arma- 
ments is devised. The “ Great Powers ” in the League naturally 
lead—the others only follow. This is the enviable position of 
“ Great Powers,” which they will wish to maintain ; their rule of 
conduct will be—once a “ Great Power” always a “ Great” or, 
possibly, “‘ Greater Power.” Through all their phrases the framers 
of the Covenant can be seen to realize that “‘ Great Powers ” are 
only such through their armed strength, and that therefore any 
reduction of armaments must be strictly according to scale. 
The difficulties in shaping proposals for reduction of arma- 
ments baffled the delegates to The Hague in 1899, and though 
Article 8 speaks of “ the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety,” it seems to overlook 
the fact that hitherto national safety has consisted in being 
stronger than the possible enemies. There is no reason to think 
that there is any other form of safety, in a military sense. Nor 
have the “geographical situation and circumstances” of the 
British Empire been altered in any way, except, perhaps, in the 
direction of further responsibilities. As regards naval armaments, 
Great Britain will be the chief sufferer in any general disarmament 
scheme. As soon as possible after the setting up of the League a 
demand for a general disarmament convention will certainly be 
put forward. It should not be forgotten that in the drafting of 
the Covenant those minds had a share that encouraged the 
“ Freedom of the Seas ” idea in the “ Fourteen Points.” And on 
any disarmament convention, it may be safely assumed, will be 
found representatives from all those countries which, having no 
navies of their own, welcomed with enthusiasm the “ freeing ” 
of the seas from those who had. 

The “ Freedom of the Seas ” was, for some reasons not divulged, 
but which may be guessed, the first of the “ Fourteen Points” to 
be dropped. Nothing would be easier than to revive it, though 
in an unrecognizable form, under a disarmament convention. 
This would be all the easier, that ignorance or misapprehension 
of the meaning of this doctrine is so widespread ; the great majority 

of its advocates, amongst whom the Empire’s late adversaries were 
the most eager, believing, or affecting to believe, that in peace-time 
Great Britain restricted commerce and navigation in all directions. 
This ignorance could be exploited, at a disarmament convention, 
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by all those financial interests that view with implacable disfavour 
the interruption, in war time, of their profitable contraband 
trade, and thus pressure could be exerted to reduce the British 
Navy to the point of impotence. It is scarcely necessary to enlarge 
on such a patent danger to the Empire as lies in permitting any 
international council or convention to dictate, or even suggest, 
what its maritime forces are to be. 

In the matter of military armaments, the incurable rage for 
economy in this respect which animates British politicians is 
likely to forestall any advice, wishes, or commands coming from 
the organs of the League. In their reckless “ scrapping ” of the 
military machine, these political opportunists will receive every 
encouragement from the assembly of millennium-makers likely to 
meet round the council tables of the League, and British public 
opinion will be powerless before “ world opinion,” as interpreted by 
the pundits of Geneva. 

There are several technical naval and military objections to be 
urged against the Covenant. Its framers, no doubt, felt them- 
selves obliged to refrain from setting up an international general 
staff or an international navy and army. But since all future 
wars will, it is suggested, be international concerns, the general 
staff and the forces engaged will naturally be international, unless 
the idea of co-operation 1s to be abandoned. It does not appear 
possible that plans for these combined operations could be worked 
out, in peace time, by each Power independently, seeing that they 
only refer to war by some forty odd States against one, or possibly 
two others. Obviously it would be futile for the British War 
Office and Admiralty to work out the permutations and combina- 
tions of this class of warfare. In the end, therefore, the plans 
must be left to improvisation, whenever a request is received to 
furnish contingents to attack, in company with the rest of the 
League, the one or two recalcitrant States. In this kind of fighting 
British sailors and soldiers will, for the first time, be called on to 
meet others than the “ King’s enemies,” a contingency that will 
have to be provided for in the terms of enlistment. When the 
usual stimulus of patriotism and loyalty is wholly lacking, it is 
scarcely conceivable that the armed forces of the Crown will embark 
with any enthusiasm on these outlandish operations. The ex- 
pense and difficulty of these naval and military adventures will 
have to be met and overcome, without material assistance in cash, 
and probably with lukewarm co-operation on the part of those 
other nations supporting the British Empire in its réle of chief 
constable. This office may be regarded as honourable, but that 
it will be highly unpopular, difficult, and unremunerative there 
can be no possible doubt. 

The League, presumably, will possess no Defence Fund, where- 
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from the expenses of the international police may be met. Article 
16 mentions “ mutual support,” but does not lay down, as would 
seem the common-sense course, that the recalcitrant member 
shall pay for his own castigation. Until some such understanding 
is embodied in the Covenant, no Power whose finances are so 
gravely strained as Great Britain’s can reasonably be expected 
to embark on new wars. 

The political aspect of the disarmament proposals concerns 
the altered status, as world-Powers, of those nations, formerly 
excessively strong, now to be divested of most of their strength. 
Whereas the British Empire’s armaments, its fleets and armies, 
were, even in 1914, amongst the most powerful, those of three- 
quarters of the other signatories were negligible or non-existent. 
These latter natious can still view with equanimity any dis- 
armament proposals, however drastic. It is evident that if the 
British Empire embraces any such proposals it will lose in prestige, 
in status, as a Great Power, and be in a fair way to become that 
loose and shaky structure which its erstwhile opponents pre- 
maturely conceived it to be. In the past, without the encourage- 
ment now furnished by the League, the “ Little Englanders ” 
were able, not only to spread without check their ideas as to 
“ cutting the painter’ which attached the Overseas Dominions, 
but even to push these ideas within measurable distance of realiza- 
tion. Their modern successors are already preaching “the 
international mind.” People with “international minds” will 
be attracted to the assemblies, councils, and conventions of the 
League as crows to carrion. For Great Britain the danger that 
others, having agreed to disarm, will not keep honestly to their 
agreement i; a danger shared by all Great Powers. The safe- 
guard provided in the Covenant is mutual good faith, supple- 
mented, suggests the ‘‘ Commentary,” by the ordinary intelligence 
services of the several States. The safety of the Empire cannot, 
of course, be guarded by such flimsy defences alone. 


Articles 22-25 formulate the activities and functions of the 
League in peace. In these the idea of “ Mandate” is fully 
developed and expounded. Underneath this theory lurks, again, 
one of the “ Fourteen Points ”—namely, the revolutionary and 
discord-spreading “ self-determination,’ a specific for subject 
races. ‘I'he demand for the benefits offered by this nostrum may be 
instructively studied, in full operation, in the British Empire 
to-day. 

it is hardly necessary to point out that the Empire is far 
more interested in subject races than any other member of the 
League. As a result of its military achievements of the last 
four years, its share of “the white man’s burden” has been 
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MISCHIEF-MAKER 


HER TEACHING AND PRACTICE 


By 
HUGH E, M STUTFIELD 


unsectarian standpoint with the Roman Church as a dis- 

integrating factor in domestic, civic, and international affairs, 
a fomenter of strife in the nation and the home. Special emphasis 
is laid on the hostility shown by the Church to the Allies during 
the War, and the evidence of its mischievous activities is set forth 
in detail. The evils of sectarianism, of clerical obscurantism, and 
the absurd powers reposed in the Catholic priesthood, are indicated, 
with special referénce to Ireland and Canada. The concluding 
chapters treat of Rome’s failure as a moral agent, and the strange 
doctrines of the Church’s leading saint and moral theologian, St. 
Alphonsus Liguori. 


T= BOOK, as its title indicates, deals from a purely 


That the book has greatly fluttered Romanist dove-cotes is shown 
by the length and vehemence of the attacks in Catholic organs, as 
well as by the high authority of the writers. No real answer, how- 
ever, to Mr. Stutfield’s indictment is to be found in any of their 
reviews ; and it is freely remarked that, if men of such conspicuous 
talent cannot make out a better case for !their Church that case 
must be an exceedingly poor one. 


It must be rep@ated that the author's attitude is purely un- 
denominational. His views, despite Catholic assertion to the 
contrary, are untinged by sectarian bias or prejudice. Indeed, one 
eminent divine, Canon William Barry, gibes at him, not unfairly, 
as “this ‘broad’ Christian” who “has no definite standard by 
which we can argue with him.” 
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The charge of intolerance brought against the author is absurd. 
He has not the slightest*wish to interfere with any man’s religious 
beliefs—as such—or with any form of religious worship. What 
he is up against is public and private mischief-making by clerics 
and clericals; “scalp”-hunting by proselytizers, and political 
sacerdotalism masquerading as religion; the sowing of disunion 
and political disaffection; the promotion of Anglophobia in all 
lands by the machinery of the Church; and the numerous other 
evils of Romanism which are so graphically portrayed in his book. 


A leading Statesman writes: “I was very much interested in THE RoMAN 
MiscHIEF-MAKER. All that is in it wanted saying, and it is well said.” 


“ Mr. Stutfield, writing as one whose religious views are ‘ broad ’ and not ‘ inspired 
by Protestant prejudice or partisan bias of any kind,’ here enters upon a comprehen- 
sive attack on Romanism—that is, not on the ideal Catholicismjof Father Tyrrell, 
whose works, the writer thinks, indicate the lines on which, shorn of its * selfish and 
godless bureaucracy,’ it may ultimately develop, but on ‘ the concrete embodiment of 
Christian doctrine, in a perverted and degraded form, which is offered us by a 
Jesuit-controlled Church.” —The Times, 


“ The latest confirmation of the facts and conclusions presented by this noteworthy 
volume lies in the sinister silence of the Roman Catholic Church in this country in 
the face of a campaign of murder and outrage which is not merely subversive of law 
and order but which strikes at the very roots of all morality and social decency. 
Nor is it necessary to go very far back into the unsavoury records of the Vatican to 
find further confirmation. The history of the last few years shows how Rome 
seized upon the unrivalled chance of displaying its peculiar talents for making trouble 
The present work is both timely and outspoken, and Mr. Stutfield is to be congratu- 
lated on the courage and skill with which he has performed a useful piece of work. 

“ A chapter on ‘ The Roman Church and the War,’ fully documented and sup- 
ported by detailed evidence, constitutes an appalling indictment. . . . Perhaps the 
vigorous presentation of the truth [about Ireland] in these illuminating pages will 
produce some real impression on British minds.”—The Northern Whig. 


“ Mr. Stutfield has framed a formidable indictment agaitist the Roman Church, 
which would seem to be the more difficult for the official apologists to refute because 
it is largely based on quotations from Roman writers. His main points are three. 
He attacks its moral theology, as evidenced in Liguori, the recognized authority on 
confessional practice ; its failure to move with the times, as shown by its treatment of 
Modernists ;\ and its political activities, which in his opinion were distinctly anti- 
Entente during the war.” —The Saturday Review (two-column review). 


». “ We do not propose to defend St. Alphonsus against the attacks of ignoramuses.” 
—The Month (six-page review). 


“ This is a book of firsterate religious and political importance . . . The author 

has rendered a great service to the Protestants of the British Empire, and, indeed, 

to all who value political freedom, : . . We hope that the book will be widely 
circulated.” —The Belfast News-Letter. 


“ Yet if we have a few more utterances like that sent forth from Killaloe it will be 
necessary, for the Protestant will have to refurbish his history and study afresh the 
political creed of the Roman Hierarchy. In that case Mr. Stutfield will prove a* 
useful, as he is certainly an emphatic, teacher.” —The Glasgow Herald 


“ This is a book the vigour and trenchancy of which will be acknowledged even 
by those whose hostility,it will most deeply arouse. It presents an indictment of the 
Vatican, to the influence of which there are attributed many of the worst excesses of 


the war.” —The Aberdeen Journal 


“ The author“fias undoubtedly chosen a topic of surpassing contemporary interest 
as the subject of his investigations; The precise trend of their results must be de- 
cided by the careful reader for himself. Writing outside the range of theological and 
quasi-theological controversy, it would be invidious for us to express any opinion. 
But we can say that the book bears throughout the stamp of careful and scholarly 
work, and that Mr. Stutfield’s list of authorities at the end demonstrates both the 
wideness of his range and the exhaustiveness of his search.’—Financial News. 

“ |, . invectives of unmeasured rhetoric . . . wildest mistakes in regard to 
facts . . . strokes of malice and ignorance . . . malice founded on falsehood . . : 
his book proceeds on misunderstanding and is inspired by hatred .*. . an outrage 
against Catholic faith and feeling.’—Canon Wm. Barry, D.D., in The Catholic 


Times. 


“ AN IMPLACABLE INDICTMENT ” 


“Mr. Stutfield pursues the subject of a Jesuit-controlled Church with relentless 
thoroughness ; and those sections of the book which deal with the theology, ethics, 
and politics (using the latter word in the strict meaning of the original Greek) do not 
make pleasant reading. The chapter devoted to the confessional— the keystone of 
Rome’s ecclesiastical edifice ’—will cause the reader seriously to think.” —Nottingham 
Journal. 


“ Easygoing citizens say, “Why cannot we have a Minister at the Vatican to 
keep the Papacy in order? Why should we not have a Minister—a Nuncio in 
London that will keep the Pope in good humour, and in return obtain his good 
offices to manage his recalcitrant subjects in the British Commonwealth?’ We 
recommend all those who think these thoughts to read carefully what Mr. Stutfield 
writes in THE RoMAN Miscuigr-MaKER; We can promise them enlightenment, and 


we can also testify to the accuracy of his facts and the perspective of his teaching. 
. . . We have seen no successful attempt to answer his arguments.”—The Church 
Gazette. 


“On its purely material side the volume is pleasant enough—nicely printed and 
light to handle ; the literary style, too, is much in advance of the sort of thing that 
we have become accustomed to in works of this description. . . . The Protestant 
vultures scented a piece of carrion, and it seemed even worth paying for. Vultures 
who want to enjoy it now can do so for seven-and-sixpence "—The Universe. 


“Mr. Stutfield is studiously fair ’—Evangelical Christendom. 


“ It is so grossly unfair.” —The Month. 
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enormously increased. This burden it can shoulder and carry 
as steadily and carefully as all its others if left to follow its own 
methods. As an object-lesson to the world at large, in the right 
government of backward races, the British Empire stands abso- 
lutely alone; the prestige of its rule suffices, 1f unimpaired, to 
keep its millions of Asiatic and African subjects in orderly con- 
tentment. But now the Empire is to receive a new class of 
temporary subjects—those defined by the Covenant as “ not yet 
able to stand by themselves ”—who are permitted to look forward 
to more or less proximate emancipation, as well as the possibility, 
in the meantime, of a transference from British rule to that of 
another Mandatory. This they may presumably attain if the 
British rule is distasteful and they are able to convince the 
Council that it is so. For example, in East Africa the British 
Government will be dealing with its own colony and Germany’s 
former colony, not as one Crown colony, but as two totally 
different things. It will have to endeavour to satisfy the natives 
in its old colony that they can never stand alone, but must continue, 
so to speak, lying down. In its new colony it must endeavour 
to efface from the natives’ minds the fact that it is not the para- 
mount authority, and exists only on sufferance. Try as it will, 
there will always be plenty of agents, of hostile origin, to keep this 
cardinal fact in the foreground. This example may serve, with 
some slight differences, to illustrate the relations of the British 
Government, as Mandatory, with its Mesopotamian subjects, 
whose progress, however slow, towards the upright position will 
serve as a constant theme of agitation in Egypt, India, and else- 
where. 

The general discontent likely to be raised in all the Empire’s 
subject races who have not earned a Mandatory Government is, 
of course, the Empire’s own concern, until such time as open re- 
bellion and hostilities break out, when, in accordance with the 
theory of “ the World’s Peace,” intervention by the League may 
be justified. But, as showing how the “ internationally minded ” 
framers of the League regard such difficulties, the words of the 
“Commentary ” on Article 22 merit careful consideration: “‘ The 
safeguards which enlightened public opinion demands will mm 
each case be inserted in the text of the actual convention conferring 
the Mandate. No provision is made in the Covenant for the 
extension of such safeguards to the other similar dependencies 
of the members of the League, but it may be hoped that the 
maintenance of a high standard of administration in the Mandate 
territories will react favourably whenever a lower standard exists, 
and the Mandatory principle prove to be capable of wide applica- 
tion.” This last sentence is the expression of a pious aspiration 
for universal Mandates for subject races, leading, as soon as all are 
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on their feet, to “ self-determination.” Thus the British Empire, 
in the course of time, would gradually dissolve, and its place be 
taken by a bewildering medley of new nations. In some obscure 
way this contemplated result seems to be agreeable to the “ in- 
ternational minds,” though it appears a contradiction of the 
international theory. 

Though at the present moment no Mandates have come into 
effect, the nations willing to act as Mandatories are very few. 
Apparently they are those Powers that already have considerable 
colonial possessions, and at the same time have conquered, or 
at least militarily occupied, the territories in question. Though 
it falls to them to administer the “sacred trust of civilization ” 
(Article 22), this phrase cannot alter the fact that empires have 
not been in the past nor are at present acquired solely, or even 
mainly, for altruistic ends. 

The tutelege of those portions of the former Turkish Empire 
which are considered (Article 22) as almost ready to stand alone 
promises neither credit, profit, nor even gratitude. On the 
other hand, the exploitation of the vast undeveloped resources 
of parts of the African continent offers to the Mandatory, senti- 
ment apart, very solid advantages. The fact that the British 
Empire, which is to obtain the principal African Mandates, already 
has such enviable and abundant possessions of its own will 
eventually, after the admission of Germany and its friends to 
the League, furnish the excuse for relieving it of these burdens 
and restoring them to the original owners. There is, in the 
Covenant, no actual suggestion that Mandates may be withdrawn, 
but the “annual report” therein specified can only be for two 
purposes: either to justify the holder in continuance of his 
Mandate or to condemn him out of his own mouth. To agree 
to take over Mandates on any such arrangements for interference 
and criticism by a council of representatives, whose nations have 
everything to learn in colonial administration, is in the highest 
degree derogatory and dangerous. 

The nearest approach to a common-sense arrangement is sug- 
gested (Article 22) for sparsely populated territories, such as 
South-West Africa. They may be “administered as integral 
portions ” of the Mandatory’s territory. In the case of South- 
West Africa this could only mean temporary admission to the 
South African Union, which has self-government ; an altogether 
excellent arrangement if it were permanent, or if there could 
be any guarantee that in the future this territory, when able 
to “ stand alone,” should then become a part of the Union. But 
there is nothing in the Mandate idea to prevent South-West 
Africa becoming, eventually, entirely independent. Meanwhile, 
in expectation of such a contingency, agents and settlers of 
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enemy origin may gradually penetrate the colony to prepare for 
the day when a second Ireland may be applied, like a blister, 
to the Empire’s flank. The symmetrical rounding off of the 
South African Union by the permanent inclusion of Germany’s 
former colony is, for commercial, racial, and political reasons, 
highly desirable, and no theory of Mandate ought to be allowed 
to deprive the burghers of the Union of the fruit of their loyalty 
and enterprise. 

It is, of course, impossible, at a time when new nations are 
budding forth like flowers in spring, for British statesmen to 
explain to Egyptian or Indian agitators why their respective 
countries are not permitted to join the comity of nations. An 
answer can be given, but no explanation—the “ Fourteen Points ” 
and the Covenant have made that impossible. But there the 
matter does not necessarily end. An appeal to the Council or 
Assembly of the League is contemplated in Article 11, which 
states that it is “the friendly right of each member of the League 
to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the Council any 
circumstances whatever affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb international peace.” This is a far-reaching 
pronouncement and can be made to embrace, not only the well- 
meant offices of a friend, but the insidious intrigues of a secret 
enemy. The Nationalist Party in Egypt, and the Congress element 
in British India, can be trusted to find some advocate amongst the 
representatives to urge their cause and to press for the fulfilment 
of their most extravagant demands. In short, without the aid of 
eminent British politicians, the upsetting of the “ pathetic content- 
ment” of the Hmpire’s subject races can safely be left to the 
working of the Covenant, which, like “a little leaven,” will in 
time effectually “ leaven the whole lump.” 

Since the League of Nations idea, revised and elaborated, 
became inextricably mixed with the Peace Treaty of Versailles 
it has been frequently pointed out that a working League of 
Nations already exists in the British Empire. It is the best 
up-to-date example of what such a League ought to be, and 
of what it can achieve. As far as the Empire is concerned, so 
long as its League is maintained, strengthened, and developed 
it has no need for outside assistance, but is the chief guarantee 
for the peace of the world. Its late opponents neither counted on 
fighting it in 1914, nor, though they undoubtedly intended to 
assail it later over prostrate Europe, did they in the least realize 
the solidity and strength of the apparently overweighted struc- 
ture. Now that its strength has been revealed and its foes 
utterly confounded, the Empire stands in a new light the arbiter 
and peacemaker of the world at large. 

BarrD SMITH 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


Work s0 admirable as Anthony Trollope’s can never be forgotten. 
It is true literary taste is apt to be capricious, and no author is 
safe from temporary neglect. There have been times when 
superior people refused to read Dickens, and some moderns 
pretend they do not like Thackeray. Intolerant youth turns to 
strange gods, and the destruction of old faiths is part of the 
ritual. As regards the general public, appreciation seems to vary 
inversely with its atmospheric surroundings. Did not Archdeacon 
Grantley lock himself into his study in Barchester Close to read 
Rabelais? As Mr. Birrell says in his delightful essay on “ The 
Office of Literature,” “ Self-forgetfulness is the essence of enjoy- 
ment.” Cinderella appeals to the drudge for whom the fairy god- 
mother never calls. One suspects that when she did and Cinder- 
ella landed her Prince, the story lost much of its savour for the 
royal bride. Stories of the sea make their appeal principally to 
land-lubbers, the mariner preferring the detective stories of terra 
firma, while novels of passion, we are given to understand, are 
composed for the most part by elderly governesses for coeval 
spinsters. So in the comparative calm of the nineties the feeling 
was for romance. The quiet sanity of Trollope’s method made 
little appeal, and for the moment Barsetshire ceased to be a Home 
county. With the strain of war people found distraction in more 
placid literature. “Trollope’s top-hole!” a soldier wrote from 
the trenches, “ particularly when you have just come out of the 
line and wish to delete everything from your memory as cleanly 
as the censor deletes injudicious remarks in your correspondence.” 

Trollope’s autobiography, published soon after his death, 
without doubt damaged his reputation for the moment. It was 
written some years before, with the fulfilled intention that it 
should not be published during his lifetime. This enabled him 
to write with a freedom which makes the book of unique interest ; 
but at the time it did the author harm. The public found this 
picture of an author in undress somewhat disillusioning. Trollope 
is one of the few people who has suffered from his virtues. No- 
thing could be more unjust. What does that modern genius, Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, say on this point? It would be unfair to call 
him a bourgeois Trollope, but certainly at his best his sane 
realism often recalls the older writer. “ There is no reason why 
great literature should not be produced to time with a watch on 
the desk. Persons who chatter about the necessity of awaiting 
inspirational hypersthenia don’t know what the business of being 
an artist is: they have only read about it sentimentally.” True 
as this-is, sentiment is often unjust, and Trollope’s industry was 
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so merciless that human nature recoiled aghast at so prodigious 
an example. 

In the first shock of the revelation people refused to credit any 
work produced under such industrial conditions with literary 
merit, and when the author made matters worse by explaining it 
was merely a question of early rising (a repulsive habit peculiarly 
alien to the literary temperament) his warmest admirers could 
only bend to the storm. Still, this repellent industry had amazing 
results of quality as well as quantity. In all fiction no finer work 
can be found than the opening chapter of Barchester Towers, 
where Archdeacon Grantley is watching by his father’s bedside, 
the dying bishop, all too conscious that his own future is in the 
balance. It is a masterpiece of art, a model for all time of how 
to do it. As for quantity, it may be doubted whether any man 
has ever done more in the sense of varied and actual performance 
than Anthony Trollope. Most people having filled with distinction 
an important post in the Civil Service would have drawn their 
pension at sixty with a comfortable feeling of having deserved 
well of their country. Yet Anthony Trollope managed to write, 
out of official hours, forty-eight novels (and it must not be for- 
gotten that the novels of that time were at least twice as long as 
the average novel of to-day), four biographies, four works of 
travel, and five volumes of miscellaneous writings, besides articles 
political, critical, social, and sporting without number. It is very 
characteristic to read: “ In the spring of 1871 we, I and my wife, 
had decided we would go to Australia to visit our shepherd son. 
Of course before doing so I made a contract with a publisher for 
a book about the colonies.” The labour of writing his study of 
Caesar went for so little that he made a present of it to his publisher, 
an instance of misplaced generosity so unique one wishes it were 
incredible. 

He remained with the Post Office thirty-three years, till 1867, 
and it must not be thought that he was a negligent Civil Servant. 
If anything, his official energy was a little aggressive. “ You have 
never permitted your other avocations to interfere with your 
Post Office work, which has been faithfully and, indeed, energeti- 
cally performed.” This complimentary letter, sent him on his 
retirement, he characteristically treats as “ official flummery,” but 
a year after, when some one was wanted to negotiate a postal 
treaty with America, Anthony Trollope is asked to go to Washington, 
which shows that in saying, “ You have for many years ranked 
among the most conspicuous members of the Post Office, which 
on several occasions when you have been employed on large and 
difficult matters has reaped much benefit from the great abilities 
you have been able to place at its disposal,” there was the sincerity 
of future preferment. For him retirement did not imply leisure: 
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of all his busy life the years 1867 and 1868 were the busiest. 
He establishes and edits a magazine, contributing to it con- 
stantly, stands for Parliament at Beverley, writes five novels, 
hunts three days a week in England, establishes a postal treaty 
with America besides doing work for the Foreign Office on behalf 
of international copyright. Such is the result of what he says 
were also the two happiest years of his life. Nor does all this 
satisfy his insatiable energy. “I also made an engagement with 
an editor of a London daily paper to supply him with a series of 
articles, which were duly written, duly published, and duly paid 
for.” Even in his old age, when he was taken on a holiday by 
Mr. Burns on one of his steamers to Ireland, a book has to be 
written all about it for private circulation. In addition to this 
he finds time to make himself a very fair Latin scholar and 
resumes the study of the classics. 

It is true his industry was hereditary. His mother wrote 
some forty novels and a vivacious book on the manners and 
customs of the Americans, which after the manner of such works 
perceptibly widened the Atlantic. Still, to the abashed reader 
the wonder was not how it was done, but that it could be done 
at all. The explanation is simplicity itself—early rismg. As a 
conscientious official, for the greater part of the day his time was 
not his own, but ten thousand words a week had to be written all the 
same. “A week passed with an insufficient number of pages has 
been a blister to my eye, and a month so disgraced would have 
been a sorrow to my heart.” Fortunately he could work any- 
where, and as his duties involved a good deal of railway travelling, 
an ingenious desk made writing possible in a railway carriage. 
Wherever he went the work went too. “ As I journeyed across 
France to Marseilles, and made thence a terribly rough voyage to 
Alexandria [on important Post Office business], I wrote my 
allotted number of pages every day.” 

With Trollope even sea-sickness included a literary output. 
“On this occasion more than once I left my paper on the cabin 
table, rushing away to be sick.” But the great secret was the 
early start. An old servant was paid five pounds a year extra 
wages to call his master and make the five o’clock (in the morning) 
coffee. At five the punctual start, and by breakfast time the 
daily task was finished. Most people, if they could have found 
such a method tolerable, would have degenerated into a mere 
drudge, but what saved Trollope was he played as hard as he 
worked, and the severity of his method was largely adopted so as 
not to interfere with his play. In his busiest years he always 
hunted regularly, played his rubber of whist, was a well-known 
and popular figure at his clubs, entertained a great deal and 
mixed freely with the society of the day, and was a considerable 
traveller. He says of his hunting : 
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The cause of my delight in the amusement I have never been able to analyse to 
my own satisfaction. In the first place, even now I know very little about hunting. 
. . » IT am too blind to see hounds turning, and cannot therefore tell whether the fox 
has gone this way or that. Indeed, all the notice I take of hounds is not to ride over 
them. My eyes are so constituted that I can never see the nature of a fence. I 
either follow some one or ride at it with the full conviction that I may be going into a 
horse-pond or gravel-pit. I have jumped into both one and the other. 


Short sight was not his only difficulty. “I am very heavy, 
and have never ridden expensive horses. I am also now old for 
such work, being so stiff that I cannot get on my horse without 
the aid of a block or bank.” But the same indomitable spirit 
which conquered the difficulties under which he wrote comes to 
the rescue. “I ride still after the same fashion with a boy’s 
energy, determined to sit ahead if it may possibly be done, hating 
the roads, despising young men who ride them, and with a feeling 
that life cannot, with all her riches, have given me anything better 
than when I have gone through a long run to a finish keeping a 
place [this is very characteristic], not of glory, but of credit 
among my juniors.” It was the way these Victorian writers lived 
as well as the way they worked that gave their writings a spacious- 
ness of outlook and comprehension that the modern writers, with 
all their astounding cleverness, lack. There is a certain pro- 
vincialism among the best of them. They are too often intellectual 
outsiders. Apart from their one particular set and experience 
they become priggish and ineffective. There is no general inside 
knowledge. They see life acutely, but do not see it whole. 

The autobiography came at an unfortunate time. It was the 
dawn of the artistic temperament, and the irresponsibility of 
genius was its creed. Such theories were intolerable to Trollope. 
Inspiration was all nonsense. Cobbler’s wax in your writing chair 
was much better. If inspiration did not come it was because the 
genius had drunk champagne the night before or smoked too 
many cigars. “When I have heard such doctrine preached I 
have hardly been able to repress my scorn. To me it would not 
be more absurd if the shoemaker were to wait for inspiration.” 
He seemed to take a curious pleasure in comparing a writer’s 
task with the most repulsive trades. Tallow-chandlers, and even 
on one occasion coffin-makers, are called in to reproach the 
halting geniuses. This feeling was in his very bones. For no 
writer has he such an admiration as for Thackeray. In his view 
Esmond is the finest English novel. ‘‘ Among all our novelists his 
style is the purest as to my ear it is also the most harmonious.” 
Yet he finds Thackeray’s methods of work hard to forgive. In 
his volume on Thackeray this spirit is always lurking. One 
almost detects a resentment at a success which was attained by 
such different and, to Trollope, almost immoral means. Magni- 
ficent as it was, would not it have been still more magnificent if 
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the author had got up at five in the morning seems always at the 
back of his mind. There may be something in it. The readers 
of The Virginians might have been a little surer in their minds as 
to whether Mr. van den Borsch was the father or grandfather of 
Lady Castlewood, and Lord Farintosh’s mother might not have 
died in one number and enjoyed a disconcerting resurrection in 
the next ; but what Trollope could not realize was that some gains 
may be dearly bought, and that for the real thing when you get 
it you must not grudge some form of payment ; and Trollope is a 
little ungrateful, because it was the unbusinesslike qualities of 
genius that gave the precise Trollope his great chance of opening 
the new Cornhill Magazine with Framley Parsonage, from which 
moment his position as a successful novelist was assured; but 
then Trollope suffered a good deal from geniuses. Once a Week 
was to produce the Vicar of Bullhampton on July 1 in a certain 
year. Long before that date the manuscript was ready, with every 
comma in its place. Then a terrible blow fell. The magazine 
was under treaty to produce Victor Hugo’s L’homme qui rit. 
“This sententious French Radical,” as the outraged Trollope 
describes him after the blow fell, was not ready, and in conse- 
quence its appearance would clash with the Vicar’s, and it was 
suggested the English author should give way. This was too 
much. Victor Hugo was not merely in default; he was a 
defaulting Frenchman. “ The Frenchman had broken his engage- 
ment; he had failed to have his work finished by the stipulated 
time. From week to week, and from month to month, he had 
put off the fulfilment of his duty, and because of these laches on 
his part—I was to be thrown over.”’ In the result ‘‘ The Grinning 
Man,” as Trollope now calls the offending work, came out in the 
magazine, and the punctual Vicar withdraws in a dudgeon to 
appear in separate numbers by himself. 

In reviewing his own work a few years before his death he is 
distressed to find out that a Latin writer called Varro had written 
480 volumes—but consoles himself by questioning their length 
and the reflection that there are still years of work left, years of 
which it need hardly be said he took full advantage. The weak 
spot in the system never seems to have struck him, the poor 
Muse, superwoman though she was, lagged at times. Some of 
the work became mechanical and lost its directness and actuality, 
his greatest gifts as a writer. If you have to write so many words 
in so many hours you are apt to write a good many of the words 
a good many times. This weakness is noticeable in much of his 
later work, and especially in the political novels. One has the 
feeling of being told the same thing rather too often, and there is 
a recurrent recitation of what happened a few chapters back which 
at times is rather tedious. 
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Then the mere number of the books has interfered with his 
fame. In few libraries is there room for sixty odd volumes from 
one pen, and no complete edition of his works has ever been 
attempted. The Barchester series, his best work, have been 
published separately. It is quite time the political novels and a 
selected few of his general works were produced in uniform. 
Still, with all his industry, Trollope was an artist. He tried to 
give of his best, if at times the conditions of his work precluded 
it. At the height of his reputation he published two novels, 
Linda Tressel and Nina Balatka, anonymously, at considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice, in order to see whether his success was merely 
nominal, and one is glad to know they justified the experiment. 
At his best there is a real vein of genius, although he would very 
likely have resented the imputation; at his worst a wealth of 
agreeable reading. It must be remembered, as is often most 
unjustly forgotten in criticizing those who write—they do not do 
it merely to annoy critics. Trollope was a poor man, and wrote 
frankly for money; every sixpence he ever had he made by 
hard work. A modest man (his criticisms on his own books are 
far from lenient), he never seems to have taken his literary work 
quite seriously. 

In The Warden, one of his best novels, he introduced the three 
children of Archdeacon Grantley in order to give them the per- 
sonalities, caricatured, of three well-known bishops of the day, 
and this absurdity is emphasized so that the reader shall share in 
the facetiousness. The result is not very amusing, and an air of 
unreality is at once introduced into a masterpiece of reality. 
Trollope himself realized the mistake. One of the sons, Henry, is 
reintroduced as the hero of the Last Chronicle of Barset, but no 
one could trace any likeness between the childish caricature and 
the dignified Major Grantley, V.C., while the infant Samuel has 
passed into discreet oblivion. A similar perversity occurs in his 
use of names. Dr. Pessimist Anticant is not a much more subtle 
disguise for Carlyle than Mr. Sentiment for Dickens. Trollope 
himself was very proud of his sketch of the Old Bailey barrister 
in Orley Farm and other books—he is very well done, but it is 
difficult to believe he was called Chaffanbrass. Stewem and 
Sugar Scraps, from whom Lopez in The Prime Minister orders 
the bad dinner his unfortunate father-in-law has to pay for, 
recalls the humour of the backcloth in a pantomime, and if Mrs. 
Montacute Jones had had a shooting in Scotland called Killan- 
codlem, I think she would have changed the name. Labelling a 
coachman Hayanotes, and a tailor Kneefit, does not matter so 
much, but Mr. Quiverful, the poor clergyman with a large family, 
is an important character in Barchester Towers. As Mr. Henry 
James says in his admirable paper on Trollope, “ We can believe 
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in the name, we can believe in the children, but we cannot manage 
the combination.” It would provoke an interesting contest to 
offer a prize for the worst name in Trollope, but Killagent for an 
Irish estate agent ought very nearly to win. The plain fact is 
that he had no feeling for names. Even when he borrows one, 
“ Cinqbars,” from Thackeray, he spells it wrong. The name of 
suggestion he undoubtedly copies from Thackeray, who is ve 
fond of that device, and uses it with great skill, but Thackeray 
never makes the mistake of allowing his names to become 
grotesque. Even in his burlesques they are plausible, he could 
not have called a solicitor Bideawhile. This failing may perhaps 
be explained by a certain limitation in his humour. Trollope had 
very little sense of broad comedy. The fun of Dickens, he admits, 
made no appeal to him, and although he has rather a weakness 
for his own efforts in that line, they have one fatal defect, they do 
not amuse. No one had a better sense of humour than Trollope, 
or employed it with more effect ; mellow and tolerant, it pervades 
all his work, but low comedy was not within his compass. 

One is not surprised to hear he had a great admiration for 
Jane Austen. Although he worked on a broader canvas they had 
much in common. It is the difference between a water-colour 
drawing and the broader brushwork of the stronger medium. But 
at his best there was a real vein of genius in the man. The truth 
about Trollope was that he was a man of genius who mistook him- 
self for a craftsman ; an artist who insisted on being a tradesman. 
He strikes one as largely unconscious of his own powers, and as 
to his genius, regarding its possession (rather as the unfortunate 
people who were possessed of devils) as a troublesome affair which 
had to be kept well in hand. His greatest gift as a novelist was 
his meticulous realism. No writer ever reproduced more exactly 
the life and habits of the well-to-do classes of his day. With his 
humbler folk he was not so successful. His ladies and gentlemen 
talk and act exactly as such people would. Even when he places 
them in unusual positions they never let you down. In Orley 
Farm, Lady Mason for certain reasons forges a codicil to a will. 
As she is a charming woman the situation is a bold one; yet it is 
so treated and developed that we feel as we read, that not only 
it might have happened, but that if it did it could only have 
happened in that particular way and with precisely the results 
that follow. 

His stories are mostly devoid of plot or incident. Yet they 
are curiously engrossing. The people are so alive and so interest- 
ingly human that the desire to know what is going to happen 
next becomes imperative. It was not merely in compliment 
that Thackeray wrote to him, “ There was quite an excitement 
in my family one evening when Paterfamilias (who goes to sleep 
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on a novel almost always when he tries it after dinner) came 
upstairs into the drawing-room wide awake and calling for the 
second volume of The Three Clerks.” In Barchester Towers the 
main interest is the revolt of the Bishop against Mrs. Proudie, and 
yet how it holds the reader. The story of the Last Chronicle of 
Barset depends solely on whether or not an elderly and impe- 
cunious clergyman stole a cheque. In many hands it would have 
been a tedious affair, yet it is almost impossible to put the book 
down till Mr. Crawley is absolved, and one learns the explanation 
with a sensible feeling of relief. Trollope considered this his best 
novel. It is certainly the most remarkable instance of the author 
at his best and worst. The two chapters where Archdeacon 
Grantley goes to interview Grace Crawley about her marriage to 
the son and afterwards tells his wife and discusses the Plumstead 
foxes with Henry could hardly be better, but the Lily Dale and 
Johnny Eames incidents are not so good, and the Conway 
Dalrymple, Dobbs Braughtons, and Van Sievers very much worse. 
This part of the book is only introduced as relief to the clerical 
passages—a relief that only the modesty of the author could have 
thought necessary. Whether a dissenting conventicle is or is not 
built outside the vicar’s gate would not seem a promising subject 
for a novel, but you are made to feel what it meant to the Vicar 
of Bullhampton and to share his relief when the disaster is 
averted. 

In The Warden you are asked whether Mr. Harding is justified 
in drawing his salary for an office which is alleged to be a sinecure. 
The insight and delicacy with which Trollope deals with the matter 
is amazing, all the more so when one considers the robust and 
almost aggressive common sense of the man, but deep down in his 
soul there was an innate delicacy of thought which few writers 
have reached, and which gives their peculiar charm to his studies 
of English women. They are not merely charming women, but 
they are charmingly English—from Lily Dale to Lady Glencora, 
friends one is glad not only to make but to keep. Nor is his 
understanding of the sex confined to its virtues. Lady Euston, 
who lost her diamonds, is an excellent minx, and what a 
wonderful picture of the masterful old maid is Miss Stansbury in 
He Knew He was Right. 

Trollope, the essentially Victorian novelist, would seem to 
have little in common with Mr. Bernard Shaw, yet he anticipated 
him in recognizing that man is at the mercy of woman. All 
through his books she stands out, in spite of her subsidiary setting, 
the superman. His favourite situation is her victim driven to 
behaving badly in self-defence, the only and inevitable way out, 
as the butler explained to the young man in Fanny’s First Play. 
The truth is, in these questions of sex it is often a choice of evils— 
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the man being a reasonable animal chooses the less, the woman, 
irrational, resents his rejecting the greater. Trollope had a real 
understanding of the sex. How subtle his observation, “ There is 
nothing a woman won’t forgive a man when he is weaker than 
herself.” He realized how lawless women are at heart. Lady 
Mason feels that she is unjustly treated by her husband’s will. 
She forges a codicil to put the matter right. In spite of her trial 
and trials, one feels she would do it again if the occasion arose. 

The Barsetshire stories are without doubt his best work. In 
these six distinct stories, with the same characters acting and 
reacting on each other in the same mellow setting, the genius of 
the author makes every reader feel with him, “ To me Barset has 
been a real county, and its city a real city, and the spires and 
towers have been before my eyes, and the voices of the people 
are known to my ears, and the pavement of the city ways is 
familiar to my footsteps.” 

The political novels had a considerable success, but compared 
with the others they strike one as rather wooden. Can You 
Forgive Her ?—the first of the series—is not a good novel. The 
contest between the “wild man” and the “ worthy man” is 
repeated in three stories, and becomes monotonous, and the 
melodrama of George Vavasor does not ring very true, nor does 
one see why Alice requires forgiveness at all, but one would 
forgive her much more—indeed, almost anything—for introducing 
us to Lady Glencora, the best of all his women and one of the 
most delightful in fiction. But to be a jilt was a terrible affair 
in those days. It is a word now forgotten, that which it 
described has become a virtue rather than a fault; of all the 
Victorian conventions perhaps the oddest, and one that had little 
respect from Trollope himself. The condemnation came mainly 
from women, their view apparently being that having once 
secured a man, to let him go was an act of treachery to the sex. 
The charm of Phineas Finn one has to take rather on trust. Why 
all the women fall in love with him is not made too clear. He is 
a sad philanderer at best, a sort of respectable bel ami, and in 
spite of her name and Mr. Frederick Harrison, he is very fortunate 
in securing Madame Goesler as his second wife. If the Duke of 
Omnium becomes at times a trifle-tedious with his decimal 
coinage, Lady Glencora improves as the duchess. It is difficult to 
forgive the author for killing her in The Duke’s Children. There 
was no impatient number of the Atheneum to suggest her demise. 
No one could be tired of her, and the book would have been all 
the better for her survival. Trollope shows great ingenuity in 
managing the scenes in the House of Commons without introducing 
real persons, but it is somewhat at the expense of life and colour, 
and the fact that the measures discussed and the crises that occur 
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have no relation to history rob the picture of the reality which 
his method requires. If you turn to Disraeli you feel the difference 
at once, although Trollope would have resented bitterly the 
comparison. “In the Lower House, Don Juan may perhaps be 
our model; in the Upper House, Paradise Lost,” tells us more 
about both than all Trollope’s volumes. But the books are full 
of excellent reading, and the hunting scenes could hardly be 
better. 

The “ Bear Garden Club” might have started yesterday, and 
Quintus Slide of the People’s Banner is an amazingly intelligent 
anticipation of the modern journalist. “It was a rule of life 
with Mr. Quintus Slide to persecute an enemy.” It will be 
remembered that Phineas Finn for various reasons had incurred 
his enmity. When the murder case is pending, Quintus writes 
“various short articles with the view of showing how improper 
it would be should a newspaper express any opinion of the guilt . 
or innocence of a suspected person while under trial: and he 
gave two or three severe blows to contemporaries for having 
sinned in the matter, but”’—and here is the real modern touch—“in 
all these articles he had contrived to insinuate that the Member 
for Tankerville would, as a matter of course, be dealt with by the 
hands of justice, and he had been very careful to recapitulate all 
the circumstances which had inclined Finn to hate the murdered 
man.” His leading article on Finn’s re-election to Parliament 
after the acquittal is a masterpiece. While pointing out that 
during the trial they had always tried “ to allay the feeling against 
Mr. Finn with which the public mind was then imbued, not only 
by the facts of the murder, but also by the previous conduct of 
that gentleman,” it protests with great dignity “against the 
employment of an unfit person in the service of his country— 
simply because he has not committed a murder.” It’s the 
gutter Press of the day to the life. Poor Quintus lived too soon. 

Trollope’s lawyers are always good, and his trials have the real 
atmosphere of the courts, although he makes sad blunders in 
procedure. The trial of Lady Mason for perjury is a terrible 
muddle. Criminal proceedings are confused with civil; the 
junior counsel opens the pleadings in a prosecution ; counsel take 
it in turn to cross-examine. Furnival, the leader for the defence, 
violates professional etiquette by expressing his personal belief in 
his client’s innocence. This Trollope apparently thought was the 
usual practice, as he lectures the bar solemnly on its iniquity. 
Lady Mason sits, not in the dock, but amongst her friends. Still, 
despite these mistakes, the trial as a whole 1s well told. 

Just as he knew the minx as well as the lady, so his cads ring 
true—Crosbie and Lopez are unfortunately still with us—and he 
is especially happy with the well-born Mauvais Sujet, reformed or 
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otherwise, the Mungo Fitzgeralds, and Lord Chilterns, for whom 
he had rather a soft spot in his heart. In so indefatigable a 
worker it is pleasant to find a certain sympathy for the feeling 
that a gentleman has a right to enjoy himself if he likes, and 
that no one need work more than necessity requires. In the 
Phineas Redux there is an excellent illustration of Trollope’s 
methods. When Phineas Finn is arrested on a charge of murder, 
he is wearing the same shirt he had worn on the night before the 
crime with his evening dress. The police make him change this 
in order to see whether there is any trace of blood upon it. The 
humiliation of this episode to Phineas Finn is described. No one 
but Trollope would have thought of an incident so trivial and 
yet so convincing. It is a touch worthy of Defoe himself. 

But full of good matter as they are, the political novels have 
not the same sense of intimate actuality as the Barsetshire series. 
How he managed to create this intimate clerical life is one of the 
greatest puzzles in literature. There was nothing clerical about 
Trollope. He had no ecclesiastical connexion. As far as one 
knows he never went to church. His hatred of sermons was 
ferocious and irrepressible. It bubbles over in all his novels. One 
fears his personal view of such matters was rather that of Sir 
Marmaduke Rowley in He Knew He was Right, who “ manifestly 
looked upon church as a thing notoriously disagreeable.” Yet 
there it is: apparently all evolved from his inner consciousness. 
The original inspiration is said to have come from a visit to the 
Cathedral Close at Salisbury when he was engaged upon Post 
Office work. If he had opened and read all the Close’s letters 
the thing could not have been better done. The Three Clerks is 
more or less a reproduction of his early experience in the Post 
Office. His admirable stories, The Small House at Allington, 
Dr. Thorne, and The Bertrams, are all the result of his experience 
of country life, but that special insight into a class apart has 
never been explained, and can only be explained by the intuition 
of genius. 

There is another distinction Trollope can claim. No books 
were ever so English. No author ever gave more exact expression 
of the English temperament, its sanity, its good humour, its 
limitations. He even does justice to its prejudices, its obstinacy, 
and its sense of a grievance. He Knew He was Right is a pro- 
longed tragedy of mutual misunderstanding between husband and 
wife, in which neither is wholly wrong, and neither will give way. 
His men and women are not as a rule great romantics, though 
Lily Dale did refuse to marry Johnny Eames. The man attracted 
or distracted by two and even three women is his favourite theme, 
while his women are apt to prefer “the wild man” to “the 
worthy man,” as he puts it in Can You Forgive Her ?, and find out 
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their mistake in the last volume. “ For the girl who has made a 
shirt for the man she loves, there comes a moment in the last 
stitch of it, sweeter than any that stars, haycocks, poetry, and 
superlative epithets have produced,” is a characteristic passage. 
His books are a real handbook to English life and character. 
Any one who wants to know what English men and women were 
and looked like, what they thought and what they did in the 
Victorian era, should turn to his agreeable pages. This is perhaps 
why he is so popular in America, where that interest—friendly or 
unfriendly, as the case may be—never varies. The best apprecia- 
tion of his works was written by Henry James. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, as Trollope records with pride, wrote of the novels: 
“ They precisely suit my taste—solid and substantial, written on 
the strength of beef and through the inspiration of ale, and just 
as real as if some giant had hewn a great lump out of the earth 
and put it under a glass case with all its inhabitants going about 
their daily business and not suspecting they were being made a 
show of.” Substituting England for earth the criticism would be 
almost perfect, for as Hawthorne goes on to say: “ These books 
are just as English as a beefsteak,” and to-day Mrs. Wharton 
makes the heroine of Xingu confound the New York highbrows 
by confessing she had been absorbed in a novel of Trollope’s. 
Trollope himself was just as English as his books, but in a 
different way—he was what used to be called a character. Choleric, 
tempestuous, but essentially an honest, kindly nature, and, above 
all things, human. There are few passages more pathetic than 
his account of that miserable childhood which is so often the 
price of literary success, miserable, not so much for its actual 
physical suffering, but for the absence of sympathy and affection 
for which his nature craved, and as we continue his autobiography 
one reads with almost delight as of the success of a personal 
friend, of the social success which was never better deserved or 
more thoroughly enjoyed. He was so English he was incapable 
of understanding Lord Beaconsfield’s novels. All their wit and 
wordly wisdom was nothing to this uncompromising Briton. “To 
me they have all had the same flavour of paint and unreality. In 
whatever he has written he has affected something which has 
been intended to strike his readers as uncommon and therefore 
grand . . . but the glory has been the glory of pasteboard, and 
the wealth has been a wealth of tinsel. The wit has been the 
wit of hairdressers, and the enterprise has been the enterprise of 
mountebanks.” He treats them with a desperate seriousness. 
“Vivian Grey has had probably as many followers as Jack 
Sheppard, and has led his followers in the same direction.” 
We live in an age which is hard on the politician. Every 
flatulent scribbler joins in abusing men whose only crime is to 
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devote their lives to the service of their country, one may yet 
live to hear the Ministers of the Crown ascribing their troubles to 
the pernicious literature of Lord Beaconsfield. Trollope was an 
anti-humbug, and like most anti-humbug men was rather inclined 
to think anything beyond his personal horizon was humbug. 
He had read Coningsby, and resented Sidonia. He struck him 
as a fantastic and absurd creature. He certainly was not the 
Jew that Trollope knew, so he pokes fun at the character in 
Barchester Towers The erratic Bertie Stanhope had met in 
Palestine “ one of the family of Sidonia, a most respectable man ’ 
who had lent him money, but was also “a wonderful prophet.’’ 
Sidonia, recommended to the Stanhope family, arrives at Barches- 
ter, but is neither “ uncommon nor grand.” “The Jew did come. 

. He was a dirty little old man who positively refused to 
leave the villa till he had got a bill from the doctor on his London 
bankers.” This was not mere malice on Trollope’s part, he is 
convinced that this was what Sidonia, apart from the Disraeli 
glamour, really was. He sees him as Thackeray saw Louis XIV— 
stripped of his tinsel. To him the Coningsby portrait was not 
merely absurd, but insincere. 

It was perhaps due to Trollope’s sincerity of outlook that there 
was little of the sensitiveness of the author about him. He did 
his best, and if people did not like it and said so, he did not take 
it much to heart. His own books he discusses with a curious 
detachment. On the whole, he rather under-estimates their value. 
This very unusual quality explains his happiness and content- 
ment. His early troubles never soured him. Of all writers he 
was surely the most friendly, just as his works are the most 
comfortable. He lived long as a prosperous and popular figure, 
and enjoyed it frankly. Slightly altering his epitaph on himself 
as a rider, he could say without fear of contradiction of his life 
asa whole: “I have gone through a long run to the finish, keeping 
a place sometimes of glory, always of credit.” 

H. C. Brron 


A WORD FOR THE SEA-BIRDS 


At the present time there is an unfortunate and persistent agita- 
tion in favour of the destruction of many of our commoner species 
of sea-birds, the reason for which, it is stated, is that they are 
thought to be injurious to our marine and fresh-water fisheries. 
It is obvious to any intelligent person that if a species of wild 
bird has been allowed to unduly increase and so become injurious, 
it is unfair and economically unwise to afford it protection, but, 
so far as we can judge, the evidence upon which the above- 
mentioned agitation is based is insufficient and of a most unsatis- 
factory nature, and such as any unprejudiced examiner would 
pronounce to be wholly inadequate and unsound. There is no 
denying the fact that during the past quarter of a century there 
has been an enormous increase in the case of most of the common 
species of sea-birds that frequent our shores, but it does not 
necessarily follow that they are inflicting an injury upon our 
fisheries. Indeed, all available statistics go to prove that during 
this period the actual tonnage of fish landed at the different 
ports in the British Isles has shown a steady and continued 
merease. Moreover, the fact must not be lost sight of that 
many of our ablest fishery investigators have expressed the 
opinion that mankind’s activities and those of wild birds have 
little, if any, appreciable effect upon the harvest of the sea. Be 
this as it may, it is manifestly unfair and unwise to advocate any 
definite action before we have precise and detailed information 
as to the exact nature of the food of the different species. 
This, we claim, must be obtained before any decision as to the 
injurious nature or otherwise of the different species can be 
discussed. 

Hitherto but very little information has been available. The 
only investigations made in this country on the subject are those 
of Messrs. Thorpe and Lowe, who in 1907 issued a report upon 
the food of the black-headed gull, in which they contend that 
this species is much more beneficial than harmful. Only one 
hundred specimens were examined, obtained from a somewhat 
restricted area. A further and more extensive investigation was 
made in 1913 by a sub-committee of the Suffolk and Essex 
Fishery Board. According to the report issued, the number of 
Specimens examined was 456, including at least thirteen species, 
and apart from the black-headed gull, the common gull, and the 
herring gull, the number of specimens examined was altogether 
insufficient to form any satisfactory conclusions as to their 
economic position. This report concludes “that it would be 
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manifestly unfair to draw any definite conclusions from it as to 
the feeding habits of gulls in general. But since gulls have taken 
to feeding on grain, the balance would appear to be against the 
gull; and from an economic point of view we consider an exhaus- 
tive inquiry is indicated in consequence of the enormous rate at 
which these birds are increasing throughout the land.” In both 
of the above-mentioned inquiries the method of analysing the 
food items was that known as the numerical method, i.e., the 
different items found in the stomach, etc., were counted, thus a 
specimen of the black-headed gull is said to contain ‘ Oats (about 
100 grains), 1 wireworm, 1 larva of a moth, 2 earthworms, 3 
harmful beetles,” ete. It is obvious that such a method is not 
only unscientific and misleading, but the results obtained are open 
to more than one interpretation. “Citations of long lists of the 
numbers of neutral, beneficial, and injurious insects which are not 
susceptible of direct comparison, soon confuses the mind, while 
the same facts expressed in percentages have directness and 
clearness not obtainable in any other way.” 

A bird requires a certain bulk of food per day, not a certain 
number of different kinds of fishes, molluscs, worms, seeds, etc., 
and rightly to estimate the importance of any element in its diet 
we must first know what the proportion of the different items 
constitute to the standard requirement, and to do so we must 
express ourselves by some method of measurement. As Lord 
Kelvin has said, ‘‘ When you can measure what you are speaking 
about, and express it in numbers, you know something about it ; 
but when you cannot measure it, when you cannot express it in 
numbers, your knowledge is of a meagre and unsatisfactory kind ; 
it may be the beginning of knowledge, but you have scarcely in 
your thoughts advanced to the stage of science.” Moreover, it is 
impossible by the numerical method to express the numbers of 
individuals in finely comminuted animal or vegetable matter, 
hence its inadequacy, but by the volumetric method we can 
definitely state the percentage of fruit pulp or cereal matter found 
in the stomach at any given period, and the ratios they bear to 
other food items. Much of the food that a bird consumes does 
not lend itself to a numerical record. Who would venture to 
guess from a given amount of fish or fruit pulp how many cod or 
herrings or how many apples or plums had been eaten? For 
such material food bulk proportions must be stated or one of the 
most important features of the work, from the standpoint of the 
fisherman or fruit-grower, as the case may be, cannot be correctly 
expressed. Further, such food does not remain and collect in the 
stomach like the mouth-parts of insects, the bristles of worms, 
etc., and in applying the numerical method to stomach contents 
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of this nature the investigator is simply counting “ the relics of 
past meals.” The numerical method is not sufficiently compre- 
hensive for estimating the food, as it fails to include all the food. 
It does not admit of one part of the diet being compared with 
another, or the various items of one species with those of another 
species. During the past three years the writer has been engaged 
upon a somewhat extensive investigation on this subject of the 
food of sea-birds, in which an attempt has been made to examine 
large numbers of the different species, from many localities, 
during each month of the year, and to estimate the stomach, etc., 
contents by the volumetric method. Whilst the final conclusions 
are not yet ready, sufficient work has been done to show, in the 
case of certain species, that they are not only non-injurious to the 
fisheries, but that the sum total of their activities confers a 
distinct benefit upon agriculture. It is not possible here to enter 
into the details of the volumetric analyses of the stomach, etc., 
contents of nearly three thousand specimens, but a general 
summary may perhaps cause the advocates of general destruction 
to pause before commencing a piece of work that can only reflect 
shame upon this country and at the same time rob the nation 
of some of the most beautiful natural objects of our shores. 
To wantonly destroy a series of species upon hearsay, popular 
opinion, and insufficient evidence seems little short of criminal, 
but to do so in face of facts that can only redound to the 
credit of such birds would surely be a most senseless and foolish 
proceeding. 

That many, if not most, sea-birds occasionally feed upon fish 
no one can deny, but it is important to remember that this is 
only one item of their food, and, further, not all the fish so eaten 
are utilized by man as food. With the exception of a few species, 
fish of all kinds does not constitute one-fourth of the diet, and 
eliminating those species of fishes not consumed by man as food, 
the percentage is further reduced to somewhere about 15 per 
cent. We can perhaps best appreciate the situation if we examine 
in more detail the food of two common species, and for this 
purpose we will select two which are said to be injurious—namely, 
the black-headed gull and the herring gull. 

(1) The Black-headed Gull.—In spite of the fact that this 
species is generally claimed as a fish-feeder, our investigations so 
far show that for a considerable portion of the year shore refuse, 
injurious insects, and earthworms constitute the bulk of its 
food. Thus of 436 specimens taken in three different localities 
during 1919, the percentages of the different food items was 
as shown in Table I. 
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TABLE I.—Showing the percentages of the different food items of 436 
Black-headed Gulls obtained from three separate localities 


Foop 


Food fishes 
Other fishes . 
Edible crustacea 
Crustacea 
Molluses 

Marine worms 
Earthworms . 
Starfish, ete. . 
Wireworms 
Injurious insects 
Cereals . 
Miscellaneous 


Analysing these figures we find that for the first locality 60 per 
cent. of the food is of a neutral nature, 24 per cent. beneficial, 
and only 16 per cent. injurious: for the second locality 55 per 
cent. of the food is neutral, 25-5 per cent. beneficial, and only 
19-5 per cent. injurious: for the third locality the figures are 
57-5, 24, and 18-5 per cent. respectively. In other words, the 
food of 436 specimens shows the diet to consist of the following 
percentages: neutral food 57:5 per cent., beneficial 24:5 per 
cent., injurious 18-0. 


(2) The Herring Gull_—tIn spite of the fact that this species 
has been accused of doing great damage, its record is even better 
than that of the previous species. Upwards of 400 specimens have 
been examined, and the percentages are shown in Table II. 


TaBLE II.—Showing the percentages of the different food items of 
upwards of 400 Herring Gulls obtained from three separate 
localities 


Foop 


Food fishes 
Other fishes . 
Edible crustacea 
Crustacea 
Molluscs 

Marine worms 
Earthworms . 
Starfish, etc. . 
Wireworms 
Injurious insects 
Cereals . 
Miscellaneous 


Summarizing these figures we find that 56-0 per cent. of the 
food consumed is of a neutral nature, 26-7 per cent. is beneficial, 
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and only 17:3 per cent. injurious. Very similar figures are now 
in our possession for the common gull, kittiwake, common tern, 
razorbill, guillemot, little auk, great northern diver, and other 
species. 

. Without entering into any greater detail, sufficient has been 
said to at least prove that the wholesale condemnation of our 
commoner species of sea-birds as destroyers of food-fishes is not 
borne out by actual examination of the crop and stomach contents. 
It must be remembered that nearly all the species are omnivorous 
feeders, and it is only by a careful analysis during each month of 
the year of many specimens from a variety of localities that 
anything like a true conception can be obtained of the nature of 
their food. It is misleading to select any particular season or 
any given locality, for what we require to know is what is the 
general nature of the food as taken by a species throughout the 
country from year end to year end. That such species of sea- 
birds as cormorants, shags, gannets, and others feed almost 
entirely upon fishes is now well proved, and whilst much of this 
fish food is not used by man for consumption, nevertheless the 
destruction of food fishes must be very great. These cases may 
call for repressive measures, but such measures must apply to 
these species only, and not to sea-birds as a class. 

During the past few years the whole question of wild bird 
preservation and protection has entered upon a new phase. For 
ages past the birds of the air have appealed to mankind as few 
other natural objects have. Since Job first recounted the migra- 
tion of birds, they have been regarded with a veneration or 
interest transcending that of all other animal life, and at the 
present moment many regard the attitude displayed by the 
powers-that-be, with reference to the protection of wild birds, as 
having reached a critical phase, for times without number action 
has been promised, but never taken. 

Commissions and committees have sat, Blue Books and White 
Papers have been issued, and still the procrastination and apathy 
continue. The latest committee, after making various valuable 
suggestions, disappoint us by their fulsome compliments on the 
calling of the bird-catcher, and so nullify, to a large extent, their 
otherwise good intentions. Slowly but surely we are beginning 
to view the question of the preservation of wild bird life from a 
higher and much truer standpoint than heretofore. That wild 
birds have a utilitarian value no one can deny, but they also have 
an esthetic value far outweighing all others. Where we have 
these two so closely interwoven, we are led to ask what right has 
any one with a gun to rob us of the delight and companionship*of 
a rare or beautiful bird, and one that is beneficial to mankind in 
every sense. If it is legal, is it equitable? Surely the general 
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public have some rights where beautiful natural objects are 
concerned, and he or she who robs the public of that object is 
surely an enemy to society, and as such should be punished. As 
Dr. Le Souef very pertinently remarks, “ It is only right that we 
should leave some of our country as we found it, so that it may 
be enjoyed by our children’s children, and that they, too, may see 
the wonderful interesting fauna that their forefathers saw.” 
Moreover, by permitting or ignoring the terrible destruction of 
wild birds that is annually taking place, we are robbing the 
country of a most potent and valuable natural force that holds 
in check the dreaded outbreaks and plagues of insect pests. It 
cannot have escaped attention that annually these outbreaks are 
becoming more and more numerous and attended with greater 
destructiveness, and yet as a natural control wild birds constitute 
a force of incalculable value. 

That there are a few species of wild birds that are injurious 
no one will deny, but recent investigations all go to prove that 
these are few in number, and further it is not these species that 
the bird-catcher, the collector, and the bird-stuffer are interested 
in. That carefully considered repressive measures are needed for 
the control of such species as the house-sparrow, the starling, the 
blackbird, the rook, and the wood-pigeon, we readily admit and 
would welcome such, but that our insectivorous species, and such 
birds as the barn and brown owl, the nightjar, kestrel, skylark, 
kingfisher, etc., should be wantonly destroyed is a disgrace. 
By the destruction of beneficial species we are at the present 
time indirectly robbing the country of an enormous amount of 
home-grown food, and by a persistence of the apathetic policy 
of not repressing injurious species, we are losing something like 
£40,000,000 worth of home-grown and other food per year. 
Economically such conduct is foolish to say the least. 

The present policy of permitting a series of species known to 
be injurious to increase and indifferently looking on whilst many 
valuable species are being destroyed, can have but one result, and 
it will be such that will, probably too late, awaken the people of 
this country to the seriousness of the situation. In practically 
every civilized country excepting our own, adequate provision 
has been made for research on this subject, for it is one that is so 
intimately connected with the success or failure of agriculture, 
fruit-growing, etc. We appeal, however, on higher grounds than 
purely utilitarian ones, for we are being robbed of something to 
which every man and woman has an unalienable right, and which 
it is the duty of the State to protect and conserve for the benefit 
of its people. In this country such protection and conservation 
is practically non-existent. The protection of wild birds is a 
phrase that has become very familiar to most of us, so much so 
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that we are apt to take it for granted that it is something that is 
already in existence and in perfect working order. It is true 
that wild birds have been protected by Acts of Parliament in this 
country for over five hundred years, but that we have any practical, 
effective, and sensible measure of protection is a delusion. 

It is very questionable whether, beyond a very small per- 
centage, the people of this country have yet realized the stupendous 
force for good that our wild birds constitute. It is an exceedingly 
dangerous procedure to commence interfering with Nature, as we 
are doing, and as the people of other countries have found to 
their cost. In our ignorance we are peddling along in an apathetic 
manner, shutting our eyes to the terrible tragedy that is slowly 
but surely being enacted before us. Posterity will undoubtedly 
regard us, and who shall say not rightly, as stupid people, dull of 
apprehension, and procrastinating in nature, in that we have 
permitted various species of wild birds, one after another, to 
disappear from our land, and our children’s children will rise up 
and ask why we did not secure to them the natural pleasures 
which their forefathers could have enjoyed, had they had eyes to 
see with and minds tuned beyond the din and bustle of the 
highways and by-ways of commerce. 

WaLrTER E. CoLLINGE 


METHOD IN DEFENCE—NOT 
MEGALOMANIA 


Unper the title “‘ Megalomania in Defence ” there appeared in 
the National Review for October 1919 a criticism by “ Com- 
mander, R.N.,” of the article published in the columns of the 
Times of January 28, 1919, dealing with “ A Ministry of Defence.” 
In his concluding paragraph “ Commander, R.N.,” states that 
the object of his article is “to show that the conception of a 
composite War Staff is unsound and inconsistent with the recog- 
nized principles of staff organization.” He also deals with the 
larger question of the advisability of forming a combined Ministry, 
and comes to the conclusion that there is no real advantage to 
be gained by placing the fighting services under one head. 
Many of his contentions are not disputed, but he does not make 
out a good case as regards the larger issues, and his conclusions 
only tend to show that a certain kind of War Staff would not be a 
desirable institution, and by no means prove that the idea of a 
combined staff is in itself theoretically unsound and would in 
practice lead to loss of efficiency. 

As regards the question of the formation of a combined 
Ministry, ““ Commander, R.N.,” admits that there is nothing un- 
sound in the idea, but contends that there are grave difficulties in 
the way of its realization. One of the objections cited is that with 
reference to ultimate co-ordination between the three services: 
“There seems to be no reason why the ruling of a single Minister 
of War should be preferable to the collective sense of the War 
Cabinet. The War Cabinet may make a wrong decision, but they 
are not one bit more likely to do so than a single Minister of 
Defence, for it would be difficult to find a Minister fully competent 
to hold the balance between the conflicting claims of Navy, Army, 
and Air.” The difficulty may exist, but it is a small one compared 
with that of finding a suitable Prime Minister, who has, to a great 
extent, to hold the balance between all Government Departments ; 
yet such difficulty is not used as an argument against the existence 
of the post. The fact is, given a good organization, the man can 
always be found to control it ; and with the same proviso, better 
results are to be expected from control by one man than by many. 
Also, it must be remembered that there is a large class of ques- 
tions concerning all three services, particularly in war, which, 
though important in themselves, are not those with which the time 
of the Cabinet should be taken up. Matters of priority of supply 
of various articles required by all three services may be instanced 
in this connexion. Also, apart from such problems and others of 
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an administrative nature, there are many questions dealing with 
the executive conduct of war which have to be settled as between 
the three services after the general policy regarding operations 
has been approved by the Cabinet ; it is obviously unsound that 
the Cabinet itself should be concerned with, and be responsible for, 
such relative matters of detail. It is also certain that such ques- 
tions will be decided more expeditiously and effectively by one 
man in conjunction with his technical advisers than by a group of 
men whose time is already taken up with more important matters. 

Owing to the lack of some organization for advising the Govern- 
ment as to questions of Defence as a whole, there has never been 
a very clear definition of the respective responsibilities of the 
Government and the Fighting Departments with regard to the 
major operations of war. It is, of course, a sine qua non that 
strategy must be subordinate to national policy, hence responsi- 
bility for the conduct of strategy in the larger sense of the word 
must rest with the Government. It is also clear that responsibility 
for carrying out the strategy decided on should rest with those 
who are technically qualified for the task. It is admitted that 
it is not always easy to draw the line between decisions as to the 
strategy as a whole and those concerning its execution. This is 
no argument, however, for not attempting to utilize the system 
which is theoretically most suitable for dealing with problems 
which obviously concern matters of detail. Such division of 
responsibility can only be clear-cut when the actual carrying 
out by the three fighting services, of a strategical plan previously 
agreed on, can be co-ordinated in some organization short of the 
Cabinet itself. Another argument for the establishment of some 
such arrangement is the financial one. In the past, money has 
been voted by the Government for the Army and Navy without 
the question of the relative amount for each service being con- 
sidered technically from the point of view of combined defence. 
The existence of a Ministry responsible to Government for making 
the best use as between the three services of the available funds, 
should therefore tend to economy. 

Another objection put forward by “ Commander, R.N.,” is 
that such a system “ would seriously affect and greatly diminish 
the constitutional status of the Admiralty and Army Council, 
and would create a Minister whose position and power would be a 
perpetual challenge to the authority and primacy of the Prime 
Minister.” The latter part of this assertion cannot be accepted 
as proved ; on the contrary, there seems to be no inherent reason 
why, apart from particular personality on either side, such should 
be the case. As regards the official status of the Fighting Depart- 
ments, it is possible that that of the Army Council, for instance, 
would be affected to a certain extent, in that it would be presided 
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over presumably by an Under-Secretary instead of a Secretary 
of State. The question of the prestige of any particular Govern- 
ment Department should not, however, be allowed to count 
if the creation of a Ministry of Defence is demanded by larger 
Imperial interests. It may, however, be thought that the Ad- 
miralty would be more affected than the Army Council, in that the 
Navy might appear to lose the pre-eminent position which it 
holds at present as the senior service. It is not known why this 
should be the case, since nothing can possibly alter the fact that, 
on account of the nature of our Empire geographically, the Navy 
must be to a great extent our first lme of defence. On the other 
hand, it does not follow that Imperial Defence is a purely naval 
problem, for it is probably less so than formerly, partly owing 
to air developments (for England ceased to be an island on the 
day when Bleriot first flew across the Channel), and also to the 
fact that in another war we may be opposed by a combination 
of Powers who possess no navy, in which case the war will be 
decided almost entirely on land. In any case it can safely be 
assumed that the Navy would gladly accept any system which 
makes for greater efficiency in the defence of the Empire, even 
though it might seem to affect in some respects their former 
privileged position. 

It must also be remembered that our problems of Imperial 
Defence require for their successful solution not only co-ordination 
between the three fighting services belonging to the Mother- 
country, but also between these forces and those of the Dominions. 
In peace this can be effected by advice tendered to the Dominion 
Governments or to whatever body may succeed to the functions 
of the Imperial War Cabinet, which during the war was repre- 
sentative of the whole Empire. Questions of strategy relating 
to all three services bulk large in the defence problem of each of 
the Dominions. It is therefore important that advice on defence 
matters should be given by a body constituted to deal with all the 
issues involved, and it is certain that the considered opinion 
of the technical representatives of the three services in com- 
bination will carry more weight with the Dominions than if 
put forward by the Departments independently. Any organiza- 
tion, such as a Ministry of Defence, which will assist to such 
a solution is therefore to be welcomed on Imperial grounds. 

It may be pointed out that none of the great European military 
Powers have in the past attempted to combine their army and navy 
under one Ministry. In the case of Germany, which may be taken 
as a typical one, two definite reasons can be given: first, that 
owing to the geographical situation of that country the problems 
of war on sea and land were separated in a way that they could 
never be in an Empire such as ours; secondly, that the Germans 
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had in the Kaiser a technical head to both services, who not only 
could, but did co-ordinate matters of importance between them. 
Moreover, since the war the Germans have formed a Ministry of 
Defence which is now responsible for both sea and land services ; 
they have no separate air service. Japan (which is geographically 
more similarly situated to this country), when reorganizing her 
forces towards the end of last century on the best European 
models, took care to arrange for the necessary co-ordination 
between Army and Navy by instituting a Military Council in peace 
and an Imperial Head-quarters in war, both of which were presided 
over by the Emperor, and consisted of the leading men of the Army 
and Navy. It therefore seems that the idea of a combined Ministry 
for the fighting services cannot be said to be wholly unsupported 
by the experience of other Powers. 

The chief objections, however, of “ Commander, R.N.,” to the 
suggested Ministry of Defence concern the proposal for a combined 
staff. Many of his objections are well-founded, but they are 
directed against a proposal of his own making—namely, that the 
combined staff should deal with all operations, whether purely 
naval or purely military or not, a suggestion which was never made 
in the original article. On the contrary, it was proposed that 
“The Operations Branch (of a War or Defence Staff) would deal 
with questions of war policy, Imperial strategy, and plans of 
campaign as far as combined action of the different services was 
concerned,” and not “to conduct all the necessary operations of 
war.” It was, therefore, never suggested that the War Staff 
would be a suitable organ for dealing with purely naval or purely 
military operations, and surely every one will agree with the 
way in which “ Commander, R.N.,”’ demonstrates the unsuitability 
of such an arrangement by analogy from the conduct of business 
concerns. He is less convincing, however, when, by way of ex- 
ample, he mentions staff organization as being inapplicable to the 
running of railways and other means of transport under one 
authority, since the Government have recently created a Ministry 
of Transport with functions very similar, mutatis mutandis, to the 
suggested Ministry of Defence. The fact is that sound staff 
principles can be applied successfully to any organization or groups 
of organizations provided they are applied suitably. In the 
case of the fighting services, interference by a central authority 
in domestic details of any one of them would certainly be detri- 
mental; this fact, however, does not in any way disprove the 
contention that there must be great advantages in co-ordinating 
the activities of the services where they actually touch. More 
than this is obviously undesirable, nor, as far as is known, is it 
desired by any one. It must be noted, moreover, that the services 
do touch both in peace and war at many more points than “ Com- 
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mander, R.N.,” who only mentions transport by sea and landing 
operations, seems to realize. Coast defence alone, for instance, 
is a large and important subject requiring the co-operation of all 
three services to an increasing extent. The main difficulty 
(which must be recognized, though there is no reason why it 
should be regarded as an insuperable one) consists in drawing the 
line between the respective spheres of a combined staff and those 
of the staffs of the individual services so that there shall be no 
interference by the former in matters which only concern one of the 
services, and yet no lack of co-ordination where and when 
required. 

A satisfactory solution would no doubt be found if main 
principles and large questions of policy concerning more than 
one of the services were dealt with by a “ Defence Council” 
(presumably composed of the “Defence” Minister and the 
military heads of the three services, with possibly a financial 
expert), while details of ‘ combined ” problems were worked out 
by representatives of all three services in consultation down to the 
point at which the question concerned divides itself up into 
separate problems, each concerning one service alone. The 
simplest way of effecting this, at any rate in the first instance, 
would be by the formation of a “ Defence Staff,” divided into 
suitable branches and sections, each of the latter being practically 
a standing committee formed of the naval, military, and air 
officers who deal with the same questions in their own departments. 
Thus the only additional staff required would be a couple of 
officers per branch and section, a senior officer as head and a 
junior one for secretarial work. Such appointments would 
naturally be distributed between the three services. Theoretic- 
ally, no doubt, it would be advisable that there should be a pro- 
fessional head to such a combined staff, but for many reasons the 
proposition is impracticable. Also, while such an appointment 
may be theoretically advisable it cannot be regarded as essential, 
particularly if the Operations Branch is recognized as responsible 
for general co-ordination. It seems certain, therefore, that a 
combined staff, organized on the lines suggested above, would not 
interfere with the internal working of any of the three services, 
but should, on the other hand, ensure co-operation in all matters 
afiecting more than one of them. Also, it could be constituted at 
comparatively small expense. 

One other objection raised by “ Commander, R.N.,” must be 
touched on. He points out that the Foreign Office, the Munitions 
Ministry, the Treasury, and the Home Office, each in its way deals 
with war, and goes on to say that “if we drive these proposals 
to their legitimate conclusion a section of the Operations Division 
of the Imperial War Staff would consist of one colonel, one captain 
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(R.N.), one colonel (Air), and officials from the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, Foreign Office, Treasury, and Home Office.” Surely, how- 
ever, as “ Commander, R.N.,” is at great pains to point out earlier 
in the article, there is a great difference between the conduct of 
the actual operations of war and the provision of the means neces- 
sary to carry them out. It is therefore desirable that the Fighting 
Departments should only be concerned with matters more directly 
connected with operations, and that their responsibility in this 
respect should be clear-cut. It is certainly true that in time of 
war practically all other Government Departments are concerned 
with it, and co-operation between them and the fighting services 
is very essential. It will obviously be simpler if other Govern- 
ment Departments had only to consult a “ combined” Defence 
Ministry in matters which concern all three services rather than 
three separate ones. In any case, such co-operation can no doubt 
be assured by our present system of Cabinet committees and 
sub-committees, such as the Committee of Imperial Defence 
and the Overseas Defence Committee. 

It is hoped that enough has been said to show that there is 
nothing in the idea of a combined (Defence) Ministry which is 
inimical to the interest of the individual fighting services or to 
the welfare of the Empire as a whole, and that the conception 
of a composite staff, if properly interpreted, is not as “ unsound 


and inconsistent with the recognized principles of staff organiza- 
tion ” as we are asked to believe. 


D. Forster 


THE DECAY OF SPIRITUAL IDEALS 
IN SCHOOL WORK 


THE vote taken a few months ago at Oxford on the study of 
Greek was, so it seems to me—a schoolmaster now nearing the end 
of a long period of service—far more important than that of 
deciding whether a particular subject should or should not be 
taught to the average boy; it was really a great moral question 
which was set for decision, as a side issue, asit has often been set 
for decision before. The supporters of Greek will lose, because 
educational change under the name of reform is the catchword, 
and we have no sure idea of what we expect from education, 
what are its limitations, and what are its possibilities. One 
thing alone seems certain, it is wonderfully easy to give up ideals 
which appear to have no immediate commercial value. What is 
the object of school work, why are boys kept at the Public Schools 
till they are eighteen or nineteen years of age? They have for 
the most part long before that age learnt the irreducible minimum, 
to read, to write and do elementary sums; this is the minimum 
utility standard, what are we building upon that as a foundation, 
are we teaching many more lessons than those which can be 
learnt on the blackboard, and what are they ? Are they learning 
to understand that there is something in the injunction : 


Work for your soul’s sake 

That all the clay of you, all the dross of you 
May yield to the fire of you 

Till the fire is nothing but light, 
Nothing but light ? 


Are they learning how to learn and appreciating the fact that 
so much Latin, so much mathematics is not an end, but only a 
means: if it is regarded as an end it is a danger rather than a 
help. 

What is a good education? Milton answers the question 
thus, “One of the greatest and noblest designs that can be 
thought on and for want thereof this nation perishes.” And this 
is not a question of the study of Greek—Greek is the merest 
side issue—it is more fundamental, it lies deep in the foundation 
of religion and morality: as Professor Case said in a letter to 
the Times which was headed with the seemingly paradoxical 
statement, “ The Study of Greek, a necessity of modern Demo- 
cracy,” “ the consideration will ultimately involve in one common 
ruin Greek, Latin, and the Bible [he might have added all the 
beauty and educational value of mathematics too] and bring the 
superstructure of European civilization gradually reared on those 
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three bases down to the ground.” Brought as I am day after 
day into intimate contact with the trend of school work, I know 
that Professor Case is right: it is not only a question of Greek, 
that is but typical: we are drifting far away from the educational 
moorings which we have inherited, and upon which we have 
built up our greatness, and whither? Even if our amount of 
knowledge be increasing, it is profiting us nothing if we are 
becoming spiritually poorer. 

Let me say at once that during the course of more than thirty 
years’ school work I have never taught Greek, I hold no brief for 
its retention, my work has been to teach mathematics; but I 
am not alone among mathematical masters in feeling that it has 
been easier to teach mathematics—not regarded merely as a 
calculating machine—to the average boy on the classical side 
than on the modern side. He has a greater sense of style, a more 
intelligent appreciation of the difference between essentials and 
non-essentials, a greater power of expressing himself, a truer 
realization of what is really beautiful, he has a better training ; 
to me there has seemed to be in mathematics the most powerful 
of all educational subjects, as it is among the most beautiful ; 
it is something for men to learn what a proof is and what it is 
not, to know what is meant by scientific law, to try to cultivate 
the imagination necessary to conceive a new application of 
knowledge along untrodden paths, to work in a science which 
while it is ever contributing to the advance of human civiliza- 
tion is unchanging in its fundamental principles, and which is 
supremely useful—as few other subjects—but makes no apparent 
appeal to commercial utility. I say apparent advisedly, for all 
education, and especially spiritual education, which makes for 
the betterment of the individual enriches the national life: a 
materialistic conception of education acts just otherwise. We 
are drifting away from the past for the sake of what is merely 
transitory, forgetting that the best part of man is spiritual and 
that we concern ourselves with the past at all for the sake of 
what is spiritual and eternal in it. Life is more than knowledge, 
and education is more than life. 

I cannot but think that the greatest, as it would be the most 
far-reaching, of all memorials which any school could raise to its 
old boys who have laid down their lives in the war, would be not 
in stones piled up one upon another, however beautiful they may 
be, but in a deeper realization of the value and necessity of 
spiritual ideals in the aims of life: these men fought for spiritual 
ideals, though they did not say so. It was for such ideals that 
the greatest of all Teachers laid down His life: before He took 
from His followers His bodily presence He left with them this 
abiding command, that they should teach “ all nations to observe 
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all things whatsoever I have commanded you,” and there is no 
uncertainty what those things are. He set them out over and 
over again : it was an ideal of spiritual activity, it had nothing what- 
ever in common with opportunism or mere utility, with formalism 
or externals, it subordinated things of the sense to things of the 
spirit, it lifted men’s minds towards the beautiful, the infinite, 
Almighty God. It was the ideal, and in so far as life of to-day 
is abandoning those principles without finding any adequate 
substitute is it ever engaged in that ceaseless struggle of ever- 
changing unrest, drifting, drifting it knows not whither. And 
nothing else can bring it back but a truer education, an intenser 
belief in the moral, not the utilitarian value of what we teach, the 
fire of our own enthusiasm for what is good and true and beautiful, 
this may breathe new life over the dry bones. During the years 
of war there was called into action a vast store of energy which 
found its expression in numberless fields of varied activity, what 
is required now is to turn this energy to new service. The energy 
that 1s most needed is spiritual energy which shall rebuild that 
new world of which we heard so much ; is speech to end in action ? 
Spiritual energy is needed as much in the educational and religious 
sphere as in any other. Is there anything else which can still the 
storm of social unrest, or build a bridge over the gulf which the 
industrial age has widened if not created ? For there can be no 
mistake, a mode of life is arising which regards with absolute 
indifference the teachings and strivings of Christianity. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear sermons in school chapels in which the 
inspiring power of a good friendship is the ideal set before the 
boys, or the good name of the school held out as the incentive to 
high endeavour. Excellent so far as it goes, but the most con- 
scientious following of this does not tend to bring to perfection 
that spirit of service which is latent in so many young hearts. It 
substitutes social sanction for religious teaching. It lacks the 
Divine Spark. All conditions of life and society are paying the 
penalty of ignoring the only spiritual teaching which they profess 
to follow. 

I wonder how far the teaching of the great idealists of the 
Victorian age is a living force: the following extract from Ruskin 
is striking in its contrast to the drift of much to-day’s school work : 
“You must not allow your scientific habit of trusting nothing 
but what you have ascertained to prevent you from appreciating 
or at least endeavouring to qualify yourselves to appreciate the 
work of the highest faculty of the human mind—its imagination 
—when it is toiling in the presence of things that cannot be dealt 
with by any other power.” Education is robbed of most of its 
value when imagination is relegated to a secondary place; the 
mere fact system such as that which school mathematics has 
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become is a mere dreary killing of time, useless to the dull boy 
and deadening to the clever boy, it can and does give no hope 
for a regeneration of the vivifying ideals which the human mind 
is conscious are the true ideals, and which alone satisfy the 
spiritual as well as the esthetic needs of mankind. The educa- 
tional system of Germany was based on the deification of scientific 
knowledge, and we have seen its result, the moral law was dead. 
It is imagination which can make, not only individuals, but a 
nation enter sympathetically into the life alike of friend and foe, 
and which can really see the struggles and aims of the lives which 
we do not live ourselves. Imagination in education is a quality 
not less important than reason, it is being banished out of school 
work, not only by what is being taught, but by the atmosphere 
which is surrounding the snippets of subjects which are being 
taught. 

Greek has almost gone, Latin is going, mathematics, except in 
so far as they are practical and utilitarian, are going too, theory has 
already gone, and these changes cannot be taking place without 
producing a great change upon the moral of school life; we are 
so much involved in the things of sense, obsessed with the limited 
output required for examination purposes, caring nothing for 
work for work’s sake. The late Bishop Creighton was a true 
prophet when he foresaw that examinations would destroy all 
elementary education. ‘Examinations are the danger which 
have almost swamped elementary education and which threatens 
all education.”” We must rid ourselves of this examination craze, 
no real good can come of it. Of course the change which is 
taking place is only what was to be expected : the gradual develop- 
ment of natural science has created a new type of life in which 
spirituality finds it harder and harder to assert itself: the wonders 
of the microscope and the telescope, the marvels of electricity and 
of wireless telegraphy, are not these things enough for man the 
responsible who has discovered them? Is not the useful in the 
struggle for existence the only factor which ought to count? It 
is an appealing thought, and daily everywhere, in every class, we 
see evidence of its existence: it is not only the right, but the 
duty, of each individual to seek to obtain the greatest material 
comfort for himself, irrespective of the cost to others at which it 
can be obtained ; each one striving for himself and his own ends 
is the basis of social unrest; and such a conception of life is 
incapable of understanding the greatness and richness of its in- 
herited tradition or of what it owes to the progress of civilization. 
If the true conception of education is that the preservation of 
existence is the highest aim, and the creation of material wealth 
is the greatest good, then all the self-sacrificing work of humanity 
counts for nothing, and all the struggles after the spiritual have 
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been in vain: let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die. 

And school work, so far as I come in daily contact with it, is 
supporting this view of Naturalism: it is centring its aims upon 
utility. It is probably true that in other literatures than in those 
of Greece boys may learn that “the common good of all the 
governed can only be attained by the moral education of the 
community,” or that in other studies than those of mathematics 
they may learn what is the analysis of human reasoning, but they 
are not being taught to seek for those literatures or to strive after 
those other studies; they are, on the contrary, just being taught 
to turn out the right knowledge for examination purposes at the 
right moment, and to care little for literature or mathematics 
either. It is not what a man can do that is his worth, it is what 
he is. 

All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me, 

This I was worth to God 

Whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


Is this an enigma? Is it a hard saying when we recall the record 
of the war? This was a wonderful record of self-sacrificing 
effort, the sequel to it is, however, not rest, but the rebuilding of 
a better world in which “ over and under” shall have lost much 
of their meaning and all their bitterness, where faith and courage 
shall be stronger and the comradeship of human society have a 
meaning not yet realized. This is a hard task, which will require 
a long sustained effort, but it can be attained by an education 
which finds its strength in great ideals. The bravery of our 
soldiers and their Allies, their superhuman endurance in their 
hour of trial, have given our civilization another chance of putting 
its professions into practice, will it accept it? That is the ques- 
tion, Will it accept 1t? School life can try, it can help, but not 
by following the road which has the constant signpost, Will it pay ? 

Let me explain, it is worth while, for all of us are conscious 
that the very existence of our national life, with all that we believe 
it stands for, is at stake. 1 have before me the latest time-table 
of one of the great schools, and notice that at one part of the 
school it advertises that boys are prepared for the Oxford and 
Cambridge school examination, in another part there is an Army 
class, and so on. This is the very antithesis of true education, 
an absolute negation of it. There is nothing to be said against 
these examinations in themselves, they are examinations of an 
elementary character, but much to be said against the intellectual 
standard which limits its outlook to the type of question likely to 
beset. “‘ That education is the most perfect,’ said the late 
Bishop Westcott, “which kindles in the young a passion for 
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studying liberally, for thinking seriously, for serving gladly,” and 
what has this fine saying to do with examinations as an end; 
they are, after all, but incidents, not resting-places; and West- 
cott’s ideal is not incompatible with the greatest success in life’s 
work, whatever it may be, rather it is conducive to it, and boys 
taught where his ideal is being striven after can easily pass such 
examinations as they ought to pass. 

To write against the anomalous institution known as the Army 
class is to be like Prometheus defying the gods; but all the same, 
schoolmasters know it is wrong, and know that it has done much to 
injure the intellectual life of the Public Schools, it gives its sanction 
to the notion which is so prevalent, that knowledge in itself is 
only worth its mark value in a competitive examination, it 
encourages the question, “ Will it pay?” It is not as though 
admission to Sandhurst—I am thinking chiefly of the Sandhurst 
examination—was obtained through a highly specialized test in 
technical subjects; on the contrary, it is an examination of an 
elementary character in those subjects which form the staple of 
every school curriculum, and which ought to be passed in his 
stride by the average boy with ordinary industry and pluck. We 
are indignant with the “workers” when we think they are 
limiting their output, with its disastrous results to peace and 
comfort ; is it less wrong to encourage the limitation of intellectual 
output? It seems to me that the whole conception of an Army 
class in the school organization is demoralizing, it is paltry, un- 
inspiring, devoid of any contact with that inner life on which the 
spiritual needs of mankind rest. ‘“‘ Will it pay ?”’ can never have 
any call which bids man surswm corda. 

Here are two suggestions which would, I believe, make for 
the improvement of education and so for the moral betterment 
of the nation : 

(1) Let every school abolish all that tends to make for a low 
standard of educational endeavour—classes labelled “ Army,” 
“ Certificate,” “ Little Go,” “ Responsions,” and so on—so that 
there may be unity of purpose throughout the whole school and a 
gradual progressive development open to all, from the lowest to 
the highest. Boys will pass their examinations much better than 
they do at present, the strong will not be sacrificed to the weak, 
and equality of opportunity will be given to a greater number. 
The abolition of this mere cram organization will also help to 
destroy that sordid utility standard which is the main reason 
why endeavour sinks so low, and there will be fostered, as the 
horizon widens, a fuller joy in mental effort and mental growth. 
Education is not primarily a matter of utility at all, however 
much it satisfies the test of utility ; it is something far higher, a 
spiritual activity which finds its pleasure and its achievement in 
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the higher possibilities of the human spirit, and when we contrast 
that idea with the prominence given to these special classes whose 
avowed purpose is the negation of what is highest and best, we 
cannot but feel amazed that so poor a standard of education has 
not already led to more disastrous results. It is the duty of schools 
—as an obligation to the State for the welfare of the whole—to 
use all means so to train their pupils that their clearest thought 
and greatest powers may be applied for the accomplishment of 
the tasks of human life and the solution of its perplexities. ‘“‘ Take 
care of education and education will take care of everything 
else,” said the greatest of all the Greek philosophers : is it equally 
true that if education is neglected there are the seeds of chaos 
and anarchy ? If it be so, the disunion so rife is a sure indication 
that education has been neglected. Another thing that would be 
a great help would be the abolition of so many examinations ; 
one examination which should be the test for admission to Oxford 
and Cambridge and the Army, as well as other professions, would 
tend to a unity of purpose of school work and so to its progress. 
(2) Has not the time come for seriously considering the question 
whether the segregation of the rich into the great public boarding 
schools, with, as a consequence, the segregation of the other 
classes into a totally different type of school, is an element of 
strength to the national life. If, as I believe, the various types 
of school, with their own traditions, have each something charac- 
teristic to themselves to contribute to the corporate well-being, 
can it be right that the accident of wealth should be the deciding 
test to which type of school a particular boy should go: as I 
have said, education is the recognition of the claims of the spirit. 
Mr. Fisher put it differently when he claimed for his Education 
Bill that it was an acknowledgment of the “ principle of the right 
of youth,” and this ought not to depend upon the price of gold. 
I look back upon my life’s work, now fast drawing to a close, 
and from its experience in two different types of school—the 
one an expensive boarding school only open to the sons of the 
wealthy, the other a richly endowed day school in the heart of 
a great city—can realize that the ideals of the two schools have 
very little in common, that so far as nobility of purpose, strenuous- 
ness of effort, the dignity of intellectual work, and the conception 
of the value and power of knowledge, the ideal of the one was 
totally different, much higher than that of the other, and strange 
as it may seem, it is in the school patronized by the richer boys 
that the standard of mere commercial utility is much more 
pronounced. Nor can it be doubted that this segregation, this 
class education, is a factor in fostering that spirit of unrest which 
is so strong. Oxford and Cambridge by their system of scholar- 
ships are now open to all, or to nearly all, who can profit bya 
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university education, they are as democratic as is the nation ; 
but secondary school education is still exclusive, and a survival 
of an aristocracy which no longer exists. 

The two classes of boys in the two different types of school 
grow up in their most impressionable years of life with little or 
no knowledge of one another, little or no mutual sympathy ; on 
the contrary, with a suspicion, which ever grows greater, that their 
ideals are antagonistic, that proficiency in athletics, with an 
accompanying disbelief in, if not contempt of the value of know- 
ledge, is the ideal of the one, while the other is amazed at this 
spiritual crassness towards things of the mind which is so foreign 
to its upbringing. It is but a phase of the old eternal struggle 
between the soul and the body, and in the boarding school the 
soul has the harder struggle. The Great War was an episode in 
this struggle, its end has left the country exhausted nervously, 
mentally, and physically ; and from this exhaustion it is difficult 
to recover, but the leaders on all sides agree in this, that if we 
are to pull through, and the wonderful recuperating power of our 
race is to assert itself successfully, we must work hard; the con- 
tinuance of the greatness of our nation depends upon hard work, 
and this hard work cannot be only physical. The schools 
patronized by the rich cannot be content to play hard and to 
work less hard than the schools patronized by the poor. Todo 
so will only widen the divisions in the social structure and lead 
to the ruin of the whole. We fought the materialism of Germany 
and won at tremendous cost; let us see to it that the worship of 
materialism, with its consequent loss of spiritual ideals, does not 
find its home here ; it is very near to the road along which much 
of school education is ‘“ progressing.” 

C. H. P. Mayo 


SOME CONVOY EXPERIENCES 


Durine hostilities the veil of secrecy was necessarily so tightly 
drawn over all naval matters that but very few of the general 
9m had any idea of the various and multitudinous jobs the 
avy was called upon to undertake. It is a literal fact that, 
even in the Navy itself, one-half had but a faint idea what the 
other half was doing, and as for the general public they had an 
even fainter idea of what either half was doing. The Grand 
Fleet loomed very large in the public eye, but the Grand Fleet, 
however great its potential value, was only part of the Navy, and 
not the larger part either. There were many other services which 
engaged the attention of the Navy, such as mine-sweeping, patrol- 
ling by anti-submarine flotillas, escort destroyers, and soon. Not 
the least of these other services, anyhow during the last eighteen 
months of the war, was the convoy service, upon the success of 
which depended not only the existence of the Grand Fleet, but 
also that of the very nation itself, for had the convoy service 
failed we were faced with starvation. The great bulk of our 
supplies, whether of food-stuffs or fuel-oil for the Fleet, came 
across the seas, a fact which is sometimes apt to be forgotten. 
Early in 1917, when unrestricted submarine warfare had 
started, our position was none too pleasant. We were losing ships 
at a greatly higher rate than we could replace them, and we were 
losing their cargoes too. A continuation of this rate of losses inevit- 
ably meant great shortage of supplies, and practically starvation 
within a measurable time—hence the introduction of convoy. 
Only those who went through the business can have any idea 
of what the responsibilities and anxieties of the captain of the 
escort cruiser were. He it was who was responsible for not only 
his own ship, but for every ship in his convoy, and the responsi- 
bilities of a big troop convoy, or of bringing a slow convoy through 
the danger area, were considerable. From the moment the convoy 
started until the ships were safely home the captain of the escort 
cruiser was responsible for them. Practically speaking, he never 
took his clothes off during the trip (some trips lasted three weeks). 
He slept after a fashion, in his clothes, but such sleep as he got 
was of a very sketchy and disturbed nature. Convoy work was 
always pretty arduous, but in the summer of 1918 it became even 
more so than it had been, for two principal reasons: (1) Ships 
were being lost on their way out from England, and it therefore 
became necessary to convoy them out through the danger area 
as wellas home ; and (2) as the German submarines had extended 
their field of operations very considerably, and were now workin 
on the American and Canadian coast, there was nearly as go 
a chance of being attacked on the western side of the Atlantic 
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as there was on the eastern, whilst, as enemy submarines had to 
cross the Atlantic, the possibility always existed of attack in 
mid-ocean, and the idea of being torpedoed or of having one of 
the convoy torpedoed in mid-ocean was far from pleasant, as 
there was no probability or even possibility of assistance from 
small craft such as destroyers, drifters, etc. The torpedoing of 
even one big troop transport in mid-ocean would have been a 
serious affair, and when the American troops were coming across 
in large numbers might have caused a great deal of feeling in 
America, for though the transport had boat and raft capacity for 
carrying the men on board, it is fairly obvious that many men 
must have been lost in a very short time, particularly in anything 
like unfavourable weather. It must be remembered that disaster 
from submarine attack differed from ordinary maritime casualty 
inasmuch as if a ship ran ashore or was in collision you could 
always stand by her, pick up her men, and so on. With a tor- 
pedoed ship you had to leave her; if you stopped to pick up her 
crew you were almost certain to be torpedoed yourself, as in the 
case of Cressy, Hogue, and Aboukir. The danger of a mid-Atlantic 
attack was no fancy one by any means, for though the difficulty 
of a submarine finding any individual convoy in the Atlantic was 
wellnigh insuperable, she might easily blunder across some other 
convoy, considering the amount of convoys we always had going. 
On one occasion I actually crossed the Atlantic (westward-bound) 
with a German submarine fairly close to me the whole way, and 
exactly on my course when she was sighted on the surface by a 
small craft, though she was then some seventy miles astern of 
me. I don’t suppose for a moment that this submarine was 
following me, except in so far as, like myself, she was following 
the shortest route across the Atlantic (i.e. the Great Circle), but 
had she had the chance she would not have had much hesitation 
as far as I was concerned. It was therefore necessary wherever 
you were in the North Atlantic to take all possible precautions, 
such as alterations of course after dark and such like. 

In this article I propose to describe the experiences of two 
convoys. These experiences are taken from my notes made at 
the time. They do not profess to be and, no doubt, are not much 
different to the experiences of other convoy cruisers. I have 
selected these two convoys because they both contained episodes 
of some interest. In one case the enemy submarine got the better 
of us, in the other case the reverse happened. 

On January 15, 1918, I left Greenock in H.M.S. Roxburgh for 
Bermuda, but when half-way across the Atlantic was ordered to 
go to Halifax instead. We had an uneventful trip across, with 
the exception of a furious gale from the north, with bitter cold 
and heavy snow. Arrived at Halifax on the 23rd. Halifax was 
then suffering from the effects of that most disastrous explosion 
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of a munition ship which had completely demolished the whole 
northern part of the town. Weather bitter, temperature well 
below zero. Filled up with coal, and got my convoy together. 
The convoy varied in size considerably, the largest ship being 
11,713 tons, and the smallest 750 tons ; some ships had no wireless 
telegraphy, and some had no guns. Cargoes were munitions, 
wheat, oil, lumber, etc., and three ships had horses. Altogether 
this was a somewhat difficult convoy to organize, and their speed 
was not more than about seven knots. Convoy of eighteen ships 
sailed on January 31 in very fine weather, but still bitter frost, 
which continued until February 4, when the glass fell rapidly 
and the wind went round to south-west, followed by a thick fog. 
Unpleasant as the fog was it anyhow raised the temperature, and 
the ship slowly thawed. The intense cold of the previous few 
days had frozen every pipe in the ship, and we had not been even 
able to scrub the decks after coaling, as the water froze and made 
the decks a sheet of ice. On the 5th the fog cleared, and fourteen 
of my flock were in sight, while two hours later the missing four 
rejomed. On February 6 it blew hard from the west, with a 
heavy sea, which put two or three ships into difficulties. Just 
before dark the wind went round to north-west and rapidly 
increased, as did the sea. By midnight it was blowing a full 
gale with a very heavy breaking sea. Several ships had fallen 
out of the convoy and had probably hove to, and at 1 a.m. I had 
to consider my own position. At this slow speed I was being so 
badly pooped that it was clear that either I must increase speed 
or heave to. Eventually I increased speed, and left what remained 
of the convoy. A miserable night, ship rolling heavily, and very 
wet. At dawn still blowing a furious gale, with a vicious sea. 
One ship occasionally in sight through the squalls, apparently 
my commodore’s ship, the.Fanad Head. Tales of damage to the 
convoy soon began to come through by wireless telegraphy. Lord 
Erne had carried away her steering gear and was trying to secure 
her rudder, and said she was making very bad weather of it. 
Baron Napier had her horse-boxes badly damaged, and was 
running slowly before the sea, which sounded unpleasant, while 
Fanad Head had a man seriously injured, and wanted medical 
advice as he had no doctor. All day the gale continued, and, if 
possible, it blew harder towards dusk. At 7 P.M. Freshfield made 
an 8.0.S., said her rudder was gone, and she wanted help. Turned 
the Roxburgh, and started back, but could make but little progress 
against the furious sea running. Eight ships of the convoy 

assed me during the night, running before the gale. At day- 
ight on the 8th wind began to moderate, and the gale was 
obviously breaking. Some ship a long way south of me was 
sending out 8.0.8. calls, and a big American ship called me up to 
say she had lost her own convoy and a propeller as well, and she 
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seemed to be rather unhappy. Got into touch with Lord Erne and 
Freshfield, and found both had made temporary repairs and were 
coming on, which was better than I had hoped for. Before dark, 
turned Roxburgh to rejoin what was left of my much-scattered con- 
voy, and shortly after turning picked up the Cornishman, who said 
he was running short of fodder for his horses (some hundreds). 
Whatever else I might be able to do I certainly couldn’t produce 
fodder in the middle of the Atlantic. During the night, wind and 
sea both went down, but Roxburgh rolled very heavily and was very 
wet. The morning of February 9 Lord Erne informed me that he 
had been further delayed by rescuing Percesien’s crew. The gale 
had been too much for that unfortunate little ship, which had 
foundered. Lord Erne coming along, herself partially disabled, 
in the middle of the night had happened upon the Percesien (who 
had no wireless telegraphy) foundermg. Lord Erne had only one 
boat left, the others had been destroyed in the gale, but that one 
boat rescued the Percesien’s crew in mid-Atlantic, in a furious 
gale and sea on a black dark night, a magnificent bit of seaman- 
ship and as plucky a deed as was ever done in the war. It is 
interesting to note that Lord Erne in rescuing Percesien’s crew 
lost her only remaining boat, and came on through the danger 
area alone at a speed of seven and a half knots, with her own and 
Percesien’s crew, and no boats. She successfully reached her 
port and is, I believe, on the high seas now. Truly an epic of 
the sea. My signalman on board the Percesien on this occasion 
behaved with great gallantry, going down into the bunkers to 
clear a choked suction of a pump, and this when the ship was 
practically sinking. He was subsequently given a commission in 
the R.N.V.R., and well deserved it. 

This gale, which had now blown itself out, was quite one of 
the worst I have ever seen in many years’ experience of the 
Atlantic. By dark on February 9 I had collected twelve ships 
of my much-disorganized flock, and on the morning of the 10th 
the sea had gone down sufficiently to give me an opportunity 
of sending a doctor to Fanad Head to see their injured man, who 
up to now we had only been able to treat medically by signal. 
There was still @ considerable sea running, but we got a doctor 
on board all right. The injured man was one of my signalmen, 
and he was badly hurt, with a broken thigh and other injuries. 
With considerable difficulty (a man with a broken thigh is not 
easily transferred from one ship to another in a seaway when 
ships are rolling) we got him on board the Roxburgh, and the 
doctors operated on him that night. I am glad to say that on 
arrival at Glasgow he was sent to the hospital, where he made 
a complete and uninterrupted recovery. This man had been 
three days with his injuries and suffering much, but when he 
was eventually got on board Roxburgh he told the medical officers 
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that as he knew he would be operated on as soon as ever I could 
get him on board he had eaten nothing that day so as to be in 
a better condition to take the anesthetic. How are we ever 
going to lose any war with that spirit in our men ? 

By February 11 I had gathered up fourteen of my flock; the 
missing ones consisted of one foundered, one Dane with no wire- 
less telegraphy, and two others who were behind us (Lord Erne 
and Appalachee), whom I couldn’t wait for. On February 12 I 
met the destroyer escort in thick and nasty weather, and that 
evening I left the convoy with their destroyer escort, and pro- 
ceeded independently for the Clyde at eighteen knots. 

Weather was thick, with occasional patches of fog. At about 
11.30 P.M. an object was seen on the port bow ; it was impossible 
to say definitely what the object was, but it seemed that it 
might be a hostile submarine. Helm was immediately put over, 
and we steered for the object, which in a very few seconds was 
made out to be a submarine on the surface. She endeavoured 
to evade us, but within a minute from first sighting her we rammed 
her at eighteen knots. She was caught completely by surprise, 
but if she was surprised I was almost as much so, as the shock 
of this collision was infinitely greater than anything | had expected. 
I had always rather thought that if I rammed a submarine in a 
ship of my size and weight I should feel practically nothing, but 
this was far from the case, as we were brought up almost dead, 
and the shock was terrific, although we were steaming eighteen 
knots. The submarine (which subsequently proved to be the 
U 89) was completely disintegrated, parts of her remained stuck 
to my stem, and small portions of her came on board in the 
explosion which took place. We had no casualties, and our 
damage was not serious, though greater than I should have 
expected; one propeller was badly crippled, and so on. The 
shock of the collision brought everybody up on deck, and when 
I passed the word that we had rammed and sunk a submarine 
there were wild cheers. Feeling was then very hot against the 
German submarines. I personally was not so happy, as I had 
an uneasy feeling after the collision that this might be one of 
our own submarines, for after the collision there were cries of 
what sounded very much like “ Help!” and I was greatly relieved 
when I knew definitely that it was not one of ours. U 89 was 
a pretty large boat, something over 200 feet in length, and as we 
struck her diagonally the shock of the collision is not, perhaps, to 
be wondered at. 

This episode being finished we proceeded on our way, and 
half an hour later ran into dense fog. Speed was reduced to ten 
knots, but at 12.30 we made out a dim object ahead of us which 
was obviously a ship. By putting the helm hard over one way, 
and then hard over the other way, we just avoided an end-on 
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collision. As it was, the Corcovado, a ship of some 4500 tons, 
struck us a glancing blow on the starboard quarter, doing consider- 
able damage to herself and to us, though all damage was fortu- 
nately above the water-line. It appeared that the Corcovado was 
the rear ship of the centre line of an outward-bound convoy, and 
we had gone right through the convoy without seeing or hearing 
anything until we collided with Corcovado. Stood by Corcovado 
for a bit, until we were certain that she was all right, and then 
proceeded ourselves for the Clyde, Corcovado doing the same. 
Dense fog delayed us greatly, but we eventually arrived at 
Greenock on the evening of February 13. In my notes I see I 
have called the night of February 12 a very restless night, which 
it certainly was. All the convoy, with the exception of the one 
ship which had foundered, arrived safely at their various destina- 
tions. After our collision with the Corcovado I went aft to see 
what the damage was and whether it was in any way dangerous. 
On my way back to the bridge I had to pass through various 
parties of men in the dark working about the collision mat, etc., 
and the only remark I heard, which I give as typical of the spirit of 
our men, was this, “I wish to God the old man [i.e. myself] 
wouldn’t pack all his —— amusements into one night.” Amuse- 
ments, indeed ! but there is the spirit of the sailor, and with that 
spirit we can’t go far wrong. After our arrival at Glasgow we 
retired into dock to lick our wounds and generally repair ourselves, 
but in a month or five weeks we were out again doing our job. 
At 5.20 p.m. on March 27, 1918, I left Greenock in company 
with H.M.S. Leviathan, and escorted by three destroyers. On the 
evening of the 28th detached Leviathan to proceed to Halifax, 
sent the destroyers back, and shaped course in Roxburgh for 
Bermuda. Uneventful trip till April 4, when I intercepted a 
signal from Halifax to Leviathan, directing her to go to the assist- 
ance of s.s. St. Veronica, who was disabled, and also Leviathan’s 
reply that she was short of coal. As the St. Veronica’s supposed 
position was not much out of the way, I also went off to look for 
her, but almost immediately got into dense fog, with every 
indication of ice. Proceeded slowly towards St. Veronica’s sup- 
posed position. April 5, Leviathan told me he could not find 
the St. Veronica owing to dense fog, that he was short of coal 
and could not continue the search. Sent him to Halifax and 
continued the search myself, though I had none too much coal 
either. Thick fog all night with occasional breaks, in one of 
which we sighted ice. Threw all my searchlights in the sky in 
the hope that they might show above the fog (many fogs are 
very low). This proved most successful, and St. Veronica sighted 
and gave me a bearing of my lights, which enabled me to get up 
to her on the morning of April 6, still in dense fog. Shortly after- 
wards the fog was kind enough to lift, and I got the tow on board 
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St. Veronica, and started for Bermuda, then distant some nine 
hundred miles. St. Veronica had lost her propeller and was quite 
helpless. My shortage of coal was a cause of some anxiety, but 
we were favoured with fairly good weather, and arrived at Bermuda 
on the morning of April 11, in a prodigious rainstorm, with Sé. 
Veronica in tow. On arrival I had just one day’s coal left. 
*@ Left Bermuda on April 17, after filling up with coal, etc., for 
Hampton Roads to pick up my convoy. Arrived at Hampton 
Roads on the 20th, after a somewhat foggy passage. Coaled 
on the 22nd (in convoy work coaling was, like the poor, always 
with us), and got the fconvoy together. Sailed early on 
the morning of the 24th’ with a convoy of thirteen ships, an 
unlucky number. All the ships in this convoy were armed and 
all had wireless. Cargoes were various, mainly food-stuffs and 
munitions, and two ships were oilers. Speed of this convoy was 
slightly better than the last, and we averaged just seven and a 
half knots across the Atlantic, doing the trip in twenty-one days. 
The passage across was uneventful, with moderately good weather, 
and only one ship dropped out, owing to her not being able to 
keep up. This little ship, the Wells City, had a cargo of munitions, 
and got safely into port. On May 12 I reached the rendezvous 
and met my destroyer escort, weather fine and sea calm. On 
May 13, in the early morning, we sighted from the masthead 
what appeared to be the conning tower of a submarine distant 
some eight to ten miles. Turned the convoy eight points (90 
degrees) to starboard. The distance I could go on this course 
was limited, as we were not far off a minefield, so after about 
twenty minutes turned the convoy back to their original course. 
Convoy was in very good station, well closed up, and zigzagging, 
but I was uneasy about the submarine we had previously sighted. 
Conditions were not favourable for submarine attack, as it was 
almost a flat calm. At 7.35 I was watching the convoy from the 
bridge, and particularly the next ship to me, the Esperanza di 
Larrinaga, when I saw a torpedo strike her about abreast No. 2 
hold. A tremendous explosion occurred, with a high column of 
water which obscured the ship almost completely. When this 
cleared, the ship was seen to be listing slowly, but not very 
heavily, to starboard,’and the crew were lowering their boats. All 
the crew got safely away, except one man, who was unfortunately 
drowned, and this was the only casualty. The convoy behaved 
admirably, the next ship to the Larrinaga closing up at once and 
taking the Larrinaga’s place. Larrinaga had stopped, and was 
being protected by two of the destroyers, one of which put up a 
smoke-screen while the other steamed round her at high speed, 
and other small craft in the vicinity were hurrying up to assist. 
The convoy meanwhile proceeded, and the last I saw of the 
Larrinaga was that she was on an even keel again and somewhat 
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down by the bows. She didn’t look to me the least like sinking 
then, and as a matter of fact she did not sink, but got safely 
into port, was repaired, and is, I believe, on the high seas now. 
It is not easy to say where the submarine was that fired the 
torpedo. She may have fired a “ browning” shot at the whole 
convoy from some considerable distance away, or she may have- 
been right in the middle of the convoy. My own opinion was 
that the latter was more probable, and that she had fired at the 
Mirita, the next ship to the Larrinaga, and loaded with naphtha, 
had missed her and hit the Larrinaga instead. Had the Mirita 
been torpedoed, with her cargo she would quite probably have 
exploded herself. Submarines made rather a point of attacking 
oilers, owing to the extreme value of their cargoes to us, and also 
owing to the possibility of ships such as the Mirita with a cargo 
of naphtha exploding. The Larrinaga had in her No. 2 hold, where 
she was torpedoed, mainly maize, and although the maize was 
destroyed, the ship remained afloat. This attack was very skilful, 
as conditions were not favourable for the submarine, for it was 
practically a flat calm, and yet neither we nor any ship in the 
convoy saw anything of her periscope. But we had not finished 
with our opponent or opponents (there may have been two) 
yet, for at 8 the Nurtureton made the submarine signal, and 
five minutes later the Albanian did the same, both ships 
reporting periscopes on their quarters. Some small patrol 
craft astern of the convoy began dropping depth charges, and 
the rear ships of the convoy opened fire, but what at I couldn’t 
see. One ship informed me he had fired with his howitzer at a 
submarine, and believed he had sunk her, as his first shot caused 
her to break surface, and his second shot fell on top of her. At 
this singularly inopportune moment the Borderer developed 
machinery defects, and said she must stop. If she had to stop, 
she had to stop, and there was nothing more to be said. She 
did stop, made her repairs in record time, was not torpedoed, and 
came on safely. Whether this was another attack from astern 
or not it is difficult to say ; it is easy enough to imagine periscopes, 
especially after seeing a ship torpedoed. 

Firing having died away, and no more periscopes having 
appeared, we proceeded on our way, but at 9.15 the commodore’s 
ship, the Lakonia, reported another submarine close to the 
Nurtureton. The commodore himself was my commander, and 
was not likely to make much mistake. Nothing happered, but 
three ships said they saw the track of a torpedo which just 
missed Alexandrian astern. After this we had no further alarms, 
and shortly after midnight on the 14th I anchored at Greenock, 
by no means sorry to be in. All the convoy reached their desti- 
nation safely, and the torpedoed Larrinaga also got into harbour 


the same night. Convoy 
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TuE year 1909 is always given as the one in which began the 
decline in house-building which, aggravated by the war, has 
resulted in the present alarming dearth of houses. - The emergency 
measures oki are now being taken to deal with the difficulty 
are clearly only designed to meet a temporary trouble and tide 
over an exceptional time, but there is some reason for fearing 
that the shortage is not merely caused by the war, and the 
abnormal conditions which are resultant from it, but that the 
industry of providing the smaller kind of houses was already in 
a sickly condition when the catastrophe occurred, and it may be 
that it will not revive as quickly as it should for the national 
welfare. It is, therefore, not unprofitable to inquire if there 
were any pre-war conditions which affect it adversely. The land 
taxes in the Budget of 1909 are often given the discredit of 
alarming .the speculative builder. They were certainly not 
intended to, but Acts of Parliament have a way of carrying 
devastation into quarters at which they are not directed. The 
object of those taxes was that if the site-value of a piece of land 
had increased between the time it was bought and the time it 
was sold, a portion of that increase should go to the public. Some 
pains were taken to provide that when the increase was due to 
improvements effected by the owner of the land he should not be 
liable to the tax. However, there is a very general impression 
that builders were alarmed. It was the practice for a builder to 
buy a bit of land, or get a long lease of it, and as he put up the 
houses, sell them as quickly as he could. The trouble of ascer- 
taining the site-value, and the risk that it might be judged to 
have increased, the unknown quantity of the tax they might be 
called upon to pay, seem to have discouraged men from under- 
taking cottage-building. 

But I think there is another cause for the diminution of 
building during the years from 1909 to 1914. The Housing and 
Town Planning Act passed in the former year has this clause in 
it: “It shall be the duty of every local authority within the 
meaning of Part II of the principal Act, to cause to be made, 
from time to time, inspection of their district with a view to 
ascertain whether any dwelling-house therein is in a state so 
dangerous and injurious to health as to be unfit for human 
habitation.” Now this clause was framed with the most admir- 
able intentions, and there is nothing in it, on the face of it, which 
any one could possibly object to. That it has had, I believe, very 
discouraging effects upon enterprise in house-building i is owing to 
the great zeal of the local authorities to improve the conditions of 
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the houses in their district, and to the human weaknesses of the 
officials they are obliged to employ. 

Dr. Addison told us the other day that there were 1800 local 
authorities in the kingdom. I suppose it would be difficult to 
find 1800 truly wise inspectors, especially at the very modest 
salaries some of them receive. At any rate many of them con- 
ceived it to be their duty not only to remedy such defects as 
really made a house unfit to live in, but to insist upon all its 
smaller blemishes being corrected. Now no house, any more than 
a human being, is perfect, and there is always something that 
might be bettered. But if a landlord is liable to be called upon 
to remedy every defect that can be discovered by an active 
inspector, he must charge a considerably higher rent, or he will 
be out of pocket. The only form of notice used under the Act 
is a very fierce one, stating that such and such a house is unfit 
for human habitation ; and house-owners get this fulminating docu- 
ment and often find that the defect complained of is a very trivial 
one. Sometimes an inspector has a crank. I knew one who was 
an enthusiast for ventilation. If a room had not a fireplace he 
considered it unfit for human habitation unless, in addition to 
the window, a hole twelve inches square was made in the wall or 
the ceiling. Needless to say, the tenants took a diametrically 
opposite view of what caused fitness for human habitation, and 
when the landlord at some expense had made the hole in obedience 
to the orders of the local authority, the tenants were put to some 
trouble to stop the hole up, which they always did at once. One 
old woman inquired by whose orders the hole was made, and was 
told they came from the district council. “ They gentry, when 
they does get talking together, mostly does talk foolishness,’ was 
her comment on an order which must indeed have seemed entirely 
inexplicable to her. 

I have known another inspector who was an enthusiast for 
cleanliness, and he perpetually ordered rooms to be papered and 
whitewashed. I know they were the better for it, but the expense 
must have been very considerable to the landlord. The district 
he operated in was a poor quarter in a big town, and undoubtedly 
the tenements did get grimy very quickly. Not only did his 
demands make house-owning an unprofitable business, but the 
penalty on dirt was a direct incentive to the owner to refuse 
tenants with children, as it is an uncontrovertible fact that rooms 
in which children live get dirty a great deal quicker than those 
inhabited solely by grown-up people. 

I have known a landlord required to change every sanitary 
convenience in a long row of houses. They were in perfectly good 
condition, and there was nothing against them except that the 
inspector thought another pattern superior. In this instance the 
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landlord resisted, and the borough council did not proceed to 
further action. 

It is not surprising that a law thus administered should make 
the man with a few hundred pounds to invest keep clear of 
cottage building and owning, and seek some other means of 
employing his capital. 

No doubt there was much that was amiss, which this law was 
passed to correct, and if the law had been interpreted to mean 
that such defects as really made a house uninhabitable should be 
removed, no harm would have beendone. But to give an ordinary 
sanitary inspector practically autocratic powers, which is what a 
large number of local authorities have done, is to make the lot of 
the house-owner a very undesirable one. No doubt if he appealed 
against such demands as he considered really unjustified, the 
council would generally do him justice, but very often he does 
not like to oppose authority, and he is not certain whether the 
law forces him to do these repairs or not. This is especially 
true of small men. A big landowner with a capable agent, of 
course, is protected. The agent knows the law, and can judge 
if the demand is reasonable, and rather likes standing up to 
the local authority. But a very large amount of housing in 
the past has been provided by the small investor or speculative 
builder. Cottage-building is not a favourite investment of the 
large capitalist. If rich men build, they build just for their own 
workmen, unless they are philanthropists, in which case they are 
on to the consideration whether or not their cottage 

ar set is a paying proposition. But there are not enough 

hilanthropists in the country to house all the working-class 
families of this island. 

We must depend for our housing on the tradesman who 
supplies houses, just as we depend for our clothes on the tradesman 
who supplies clothes, or for our shoes on the tradesman who 
supplies shoes. And tradesmen are all alike. They will not, 
perverse people, trade at a loss. So they have gone out of the 
speculative builders’ trade and taken to other walks of life 
which pay better. Their disinclination to venture in house- 
building cannot but have been increased by the Restriction of 
Rents Act. They have seen that whereas the miner, the railway 
worker, and the farmer have all been allowed to increase their 
charges till they draw twice as much money in payment of their 

services as they did before the war, the house-owner has been 
kept rigidly to pre-war prices. It is clear he is to be sacrificed 
to the desire of the Government for popularity, and he must ask 
himself why he should continue in a business which has seemingly 
no friends. 

When. confidence in the ruling authorities has been gravely 
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shaken, time is required to renew it. It is much to be hoped that 
members of local authorities will seriously consider the gravity of 
the circumstances, and make an effort to confine their inter- 
ference with house property within the limits prescribed by the 
plain meaning of the words of the Act. Let them deal with 
houses which are in a state “ so dangerous and injurious to health 
as to be unfit for human habitation ” and see that their inspectors 
do not encroach on this plain direction. Otherwise they must 
make up their minds to build the houses required for the working 
population themselves. For it is clear that houses must be 
provided, and if it is made impossible for the private builder, the 
public authority will have to undertake this necessary work. 


Maup SELBORNE 


SHEARING THE WOLF 


WITHOUT wasting time by dwelling on the pedantic refinements 
so much beloved by the authors of official communications from 
India ; and without any desire to speak disparagingly of that vague 
and hazy entity called “ Indian military opinion,” it would be well 
just now to lay before the British public a clear and authentic 
unofficial statement dealing with the Achilles’ heel of the British 
Empire. Any map of India will show that tract of country which 
lies between the Khyber Pass and Kabul River on the north and 
the Gomal Pass and River on the south. Its length is about that 
of a line drawn from Glasgow to London ; the broad and deep 
waters of the Indus bound it on the east; and it extends from 
this river to between one hundred and two hundred miles west- 
wards, until it meets the frontiers of Afghanistan. The land 
rises gradually in rugged shelves and rocky terraces from east 
to west, culminating in the steep and barren peaks of the Sulei- 
man Range, nearly twelve thousand feet above the sea-level. 
A number of rivers and streams running down from the mountains 
to the Indus have scooped out deep rocky beds, which are some- 
times filled with raging torrents, sometimes dry. It is the last 
and worst terrain in the world for military operations; move- 
ments from east to west being in the nature of constant and 
extremely difficult hill-climbing and mountaineering; while 
lateral movements from north to south are hampered by the 
nature and general direction of the mountain torrents. 
E" In the north, by the Khyber, is the country occupied by the 
Afridis, who hold the almost impregnable fastnesses of the Safed 
Koh Range. North of the Afridis are the Mohmands; west 
of them are the Shinwaris, with the Orakzais on the south. The 
Afridis are subdivided into eight khels or clans, the most im- 
portant of which are the Adam Khel, Zaka Khel, Malak Din Khel, 
and Kuki Khel. The fighting strength of the Afridis is reckoned 
at forty thousand men, the greater part of whom are now armed 
with modern rifles. South-west of the Afridis is the Bangash 
tribe, in the Kohat district; and south-west of these, as far 
as Bannu, is the Khattak tribe. Then, moving southwards 
to the Kurram and Tochi rivers, we come into the Wazir country. 
The Wazirs are subdivided into four clans, of which the most 
important are the Darwesh Khels and the Mahsuds. And again, 
south of the Wazir country, stretching into Baluchistan and the 
Zhob Valley, are the Kakars. 

The term Pathan is sometimes loosely applied to all tribes west 
of the Indus, from Chitral down to Baluchistan, sometimes even to 
include Afghans ; but the real Pathans are the tribes mentioned 
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above. They are the descendants of the Pactiye of Herodotus, 
with a large infusion of Afghan blood, and closely allied to the 
Afghans. Their common traditions ascribe their origin to Saul, 
first king of the Jews: Pathan and Afghan call themselves Beni 
Israel, Children of Israel. On the west of the Wazir country 
and just across the Afghan border are the Ghilzais. These 
are of Turkish origin, and their name is derived from the Turkish 
word kilchi, a swordsman. They are a very fine fighting 
race, and they formed the backbone of the armies of that 
great conqueror, Mahmud of Ghazni, in his invasions of India. 

Although there is no love lost between all the Pathan tribes 
among themselves; although each clan, and sometimes nearly 
every family of the clan, may have its own private quarrel with 
some other family or clan; still there are always certain bonds 
of union between them, and the greatest bond of all just now 
is a deep and bitter hatred for the British Power in India. There 
is nothing to be got by blinking this fact. It has been said and 
sometimes thought that their country would form what is called a 
“ Buffer State” between India and the hordes of Afghanistan 
and Central Asia ; but unfortunately the hard facts of history are 
that from time immemorial these tribes have always been on the 
side of the invaders of India. Military operations against them 
can be no better described to-day than in the words addressed 
in ancient times to their reputed royal ancestor: “ After whom 
is the King of Israel now come out? After whom dost thou 
pursue? After a dead dog or a locust ?” 


It is twenty-five years since a body of Indian troops attempted 
‘‘ peaceful penetration”? among the Wazirs. The authorities at 
Indian Army Head-quarters took extra special care to let it be 
known that the object of this armed force was merely to keep 
order while the vexed question of boundaries was being settled. 
But the sullen and suspicious Mahsud refused to see it in this light ; 
and we found the dead dog very much alive and biting, all night 
as well as all day. The unexpected attack on our camp at Wano, 
in the early hours of a bitterly cold November morning, takes its 
place now as one of our many “ regrettable incidents” of the 
frontier. And it may be mentioned that nobody was more 
surprised than those who took part in the affair itself when, some 
weeks afterwards, they read of the “thousands” of Wazirs 
who were reported to have been killed in the attack and the 
subsequent pursuit. 

It is worth noting that just about this time, 1894, Colonel 
Lebedeff, of the Russian General Staff, said in the Turkestan 
Gazette: ‘““ How stupid those English are to send their valuable 
white officers to be slaughtered by the contemptible hill savages ! 
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One such officer is worth a thousand beggarly hillmen. Now when 
it comes to our turn to deal with these people we mean to play 
our game in quite a different manner. The wildest and fiercest 
of our irregulars shall precede us, with orders not to leave in their 
tracks a human habitation, a sheep, or a blade of grass.” He 
then reminds his readers of the “ policy” of Kaufmann and 
Skobeleff in Turkestan, by which the Tekkés, after the slaughter 
of Geok Tepé, were transformed into loyal, useful Russian subjects. 
It is well for us to remember that these Turkomans have now be- 
come so very Russian as to adopt the Kultur of Bolshevism and 
bow down under the yoke of Lenin. Skobeleff’s policy did not 
agree with that of Lebedeff, with regard to the frontier tribes. 
He would get the tribes on the side of the invaders of India by 
hook or by crook—by threats, or by promise of unlimited loot 
on the east of the Indus. 

Now the Wazirs are not more formidable than were the Tekké 
Turkomans; but there are also other points of difference. The 
unfortunate defenders of Geok Tepé stood alone in their death- 
struggle against the Russians: they had nobody at their back ; 
no Mussulman from Kabul to Cairo troubled himself about them ; 
the only person who seems to have taken the matter to heart 
was a nomad Irishman, O’Donovan; and the conscience of the 
chancellors of Europe was eased and satisfied by the “ Gortchakoff 
Note,” which proved that the slaughter of the Tekkés was what 
Bernardhi would have called a “ biological necessity.” But now 
the Wazirs and their brothers are not standing alone. They are 
Mussulmans before they are Wazirs, and they hold their religion 
dearer than life itself. The hopeless collapse of Turkey, and the 
setting up of an Arab king and kingdom under the protection of 
England and France, have left Afghanistan and the frontier the 
only independent territory still held by the Sons of the Prophet. 
Bolshevik propaganda has taken care to impress upon them that 
the ultimate aim of the Western Powers is the extermination of 
Islam, and they fully believe it. Still, with all his fanaticism, the 
Wazir is selfish and cunning ; and there is little fear of his holding 
out single-handed against attack unless he is certain of support. 
He has got to know our little ways; and though crude in his 
diplomacy, there is no man more ready to see and take advantage 
of weak points in our dealings with him. He has a retentive 
memory which, for instance, keeps him from forgetting our 
“blockade ” of some sixteen years ago; an operation which was 
officially described as “ only falling short of a punitive expedition 
in its unhappy effect upon relations of good neighbourhood.” 
For sixteen long months on end the Wazirs suffered from this 
blockade; and during that time three military operations were 
carried out against them, which were officially described as 
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“ counter-raids,” to give them some show of justification. The 
blockade was the aftermath of the Tirah Campaign, in which the 
British public were informed that 40,000 of our troops took part, 
the correct figures, however, being 68,000. Some Mahsuds fought 
against us in Tirah, but we were not supposed to know this, and 
we kept on paying them blackmail—dignified under the name of 
“subsidies ”—which they invested in arms and ammunition. 
So there is no need to be surprised at what Lord Curzon said about 
our frontier policy just then : “ War with the tribes is commonly 
the result of ignorance and indecision.” It is possible that his 
lordship meant ignorance of human nature as well as of local 
conditions ; about the “ indecision ” there was no doubt at all. 
The Wazirs were laughing at us all through the blockade. And 
not without reason. Although it caused them a certain amount 
of inconvenience, still they were making a “‘ good business ” out 
of it, especially since we had to buy our provisions from them. 
The officers of the Supply and Transport Department could tell of 
how they had to pay more than two shillings for fowls which could 
be bought for fourpence in peace-time, and as much as fifteen 
shillings for a sheep good for only ten pounds of mutton and 
considered dear for half-a-crown before the blockade. Indeed, 
the Wazirs were already past masters in the whole art of war 
profiteering before ever anything was heard of it in England. 
And many of them were sorry when the blockade came to an end. 
Of course they lost some men in the bickering and “ scrapping ”’ ; 
but they hold human life cheap, and at the worst they can count 
on one hundred thousand fighting men, more or less, between 
Chitral and Baluchistan. 

For those who know the frontier it is amusing to be told, over 
and over again, that representatives of the Wazirs have been 
invited to come in and hear the terms offered to them. Of course 
they will come in, and they will accept the terms and go away 
again; and it speaks well for their courtesy and the control they 
exercise over their features that they can keep from laughing until 
they get to a safe distance away. Immediately before the Tirah 
Campaign some of the leading chiefs of the Afridis and Orakzais 
had most solemnly pledged themselves to sincere and lasting 
friendship with the Commissioner of Peshawur. Yet, while in the 
very act of making these solemn protestations, they well knew that 
an armed force of their own brothers, over twelve thousand strong, 
was marching to attack our forces in the Khyber Pass. There is 
nothing that German diplomatists can teach the chiefs of the 
frontier. 

The Wazir storm which broke out last August was only the 
aftermath of the Afghan trouble. If only less indecision had 
been shown in dealing with it there is no doubt the sparks could 
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have been easily stamped out at once. But plenty of time was 
allowed for the Afghans to come in at the back and fan the sparks 
into flames. It may be asked, What are the Wazirs fighting for ? 
Why should they rise against us? This may be answered by 
another question, Why did the whole frontier burst out in a blaze 
against us in 1897? None of our best-informed “ politicals ” 
could give any reason for it; it was the very last thing they ex- 
pected ; it completely baffled the best-informed of the Simla 
omniscients. Our newspapers in India and England wasted good 
ink in abusing the tribes for their “ disloyalty ” and “ treachery ”’ ; 
evidently forgetting that even if the tribes had any reason to be 
“loyal”’ they do not understand the meaning of the word, while 
their “ treachery ” is as well known as the rising of the sun in 
the east. 

In the twenty-two years which have elapsed since the Tirah 
Campaign much water has been carried down by the Indus to 
the sea; the world has been completely changed, and there 
is no part of it which has undergone a more momentous trans- 
formation than the Mohammedan world, from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. The Mussulman trader in Java has been drawn closer 
to the merchant in the bazaars of Morocco; the turbulent and 
fanatical students of Cairo have joined hands with the fierce 
and zealous enthusiasts of Bokhara and Samarkand. The loss or 
gain of one is the loss or gain of all, and none of them will stand 
or fall alone. Meantime the hereditary enemies of their common 
faith have been slaughtering each other; the robbers and de- 
spoilers of Moslem lands have lost ten millions of their best and 
bravest in four short years; the infidels have committed suicide, 
and are now reduced to bankruptcy and beggary. And to make 
good what they have lost they still go on robbing the Moslems 
of their lands and their liberty, even the despised Greek claiming 
a share of the plunder. The infidel statesmen have broken their 
pledges to Islam, and the sacred Khalif is to be expelled from his 
capital; the successor to the sword of Othman and the glories 
of Solyman the Magnificent driven away as a penniless beggar 
from the gates of the caravanserai. The slogan has gone out, 
“slam is in danger!” The smallest and most isolated Mussulman 
community even in lands not professedly Moslem have heard it ; 
the moulves proclaim it from the marble courts of the Juma 
Masjid to the mud-walled mosques in the valleys of the Yangtse 
and the Danube. 

Any attack on any Mussulman people, tribe, or community, 
just now, is a matter not to be taken lightly in hand, and should 
not be undertaken if by any means it can be possibly avoided. 
For no matter how decided our success may be in the long run, 
we are certain to sustain great losses in men, material, and money ; 
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and, above all, in prestige. Even suppose we were to conquer all 
the tribal country, our next task (see the Gortchakoff Note) would 
be to fight the Afghan tribes, and then .. . 

According to Lord Curzon’s statement in the House of Lords 
the ruler of Kabul can now make treaties and alliances with any 
foreign Power. His next-door neighbours are the Bolsheviks, 
and although these gentlemen profess no form of religion, still we 
may be sure they are not so foolish as to fall foul of the religious 
feelings and sentiments of the Mussulmans in Turkestan and 
Central Asia. They are far more likely to humour them, to fondle 
them, and even to cajole them into believing that the Bolshevik 
is now the only true defender of the faith of Islam. The Bolshevik 
armies now massing north of the Oxus and the Murghab rivers 
are mostly commanded by Germans and by officers of the old 
army of the Tsar. A man in this position fights with a rope 
round his neck, and if he does not make good he must not expect 
any mercy. And how only can these army commanders make 
good ? By success in fighting. The present Ameer cannot now 
afford to say what his grandfather said about England and Russia 
on a celebrated occasion: “ Black dog; white dog; to me they 
are all dogs.” According to good authority he has already got 
his hand caught in the jaws of the black dog, and he will find the 
red fangs of the beast hard to loosen. He cannot help himself, 
and this is what we have got to prepare for. 

We might have been in a position to meet with confidence 
any menace to India from the north-west if only those in authority 
had accepted and carried out the suggestion of that great soldier 
Lord Roberts. His plan, roughly speaking, was: To push the 
Quetta Railway on to Kandahar; to build a railway from Dera 
Ismail Khan through the Gomal Pass to Ghazni, and another 
railway through the Khyber Pass to Kabul. Then build a railway 
from Kandahar, through Kelat-i-Ghilzai and Ghazni, on to Kabul, 
parallel to the road and trade-route which already exists between 
these places. The three former—-that is, the Peshawur-Kabul, 
Gomal-Ghazni, and Quetta-Kandahar lines—would act as feeders 
to the frontal line running from Kandahar to Kabul; and this 
would form a bulwark against which all the hordes of Central Asia 
might have dashed themselves in vain. But it would have been 
too much to expect that Lord Roberts’s idea for the defence of 
India, involving some extra millions of money for railways, would 
have found favour with financiers who allowed the soldiers of the 
Empire to rot and die on the Tigris rather than do anything 
to disarrange the budget of Simla babus. So the most practical 
solution of the defence of India problem was contemptuously 
pigeon-holed ; while those who have rejected it follow the old 
futile policy of Shearing the Wolf, incidentally condescending to 
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inform the British public that the operation must not be expected 
to produce any large quantity of wool, that the loss of hundreds 
of our officers and men is one of those things which “ cannot be 
avoided, and must not be taken too seriously.” But in spite of this 
oracular statement, the opinion of the average man will still 
be that the loss of human life, especially where there is nothing to 
show for it, is one of those things which cannot be taken too 
seriously, and that nothing can be more serious to any man 
than his loss of life. The average man is not in a position to feel 
with or to understand that calm and lofty detachment of spirit 
with which the manufacturers of military opinion, from their 
comfortable office-chairs in Simla or Delhi, view the results of their 
policy ; and although there would seem to be a slump in human 
life in the Indian markets just now, the average man will not be 
persuaded to disagree with the opinion of Lord Curzon with regard 
to the causes of the wars on the North-West Frontier. 


FITzGERALD LEE 


COULD THE GREAT WAR HAVE BEEN 
PREVENTED? * 


I sHOULD not like any one to suppose that there is anything 
official or semi-official about these lectures. They are neither 
directly nor indirectly inspired by any one connected with 
Downing Street, either past, present, or future. They are an 
independent unofficial effort under independent and unofficial 
auspices, as is demonstrated by the chairmanship this afternoon 
of Sir Edward Carson, who has succeeded in holding very high 
offices without ever becoming a Mandarin. Some of us thought, 
in view of the childish legends that are being poured forth from 
many printing presses in many countries on behalf of interested 
parties, that a humble attempt might usefully be made to tell 
some part of the truth concerning the Great War, which hitherto 
it has not been deemed advisable by those in authority to allow 
the general public to appreciate ; also, that this effort should be 
made while the facts are still fresh in our minds and can be tested 
by the evidence of living witnesses. 

The Great War was a very great event—possibly the greatest 
event in human history—and for the rest of the century, and 
probably far beyond, the nations whose fate has been decided 
by it one way or another will chew the cud of recollection. It 
will form the stock-in-trade of several generations of historians. 
It will provide a competence for countless chroniclers, and will 
decide the lot of many students whose careers will be determined 
by their proficiency in tackling examination papers dealing with 
the episodes that transpired before our eyes during these pregnant 
years. We who are living to-day ought to know something of 
the history of our own time, but we do not get much light or 
leading from the chief actors, who have been producing about one 
book a week for several months—they are exclusively advocates 
in their own cause, only anxious to save their own precious skins. 
They are fully conscious of each other’s imperfections—indeed, the 
principal culprits prove too much against one another. It is 
interesting, for example, to learn from General Ludendorff that 
Germany was paralysed by her association with Austria, and from 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count Czernin, that in 
her turn Austria was ruined by being dragged at the tail of 
Germany. Admiral Tirpitz, on the other hand, regards the 
German Navy as largely sacrificed on the altar of the German 
Army, and evidently thinks rather “small beer” of the Great 
aia Substantially delivered as a lecture at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on February 2, 
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German General Staff, at whose feet the military world has sat 
for fifty years, while his contempt for other German admirals 
knows no bounds. Both Tirpitz and Ludendorff are, however, at 
one in regarding the German politicians as the real villains of the 
piece, and Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, the Imperial Chancellor, 
as the arch-villain, if not a latent traitor. Bethmann-Hollweg 
has not, however, taken all this lying down, and impartially 
distributes blame for the fall of Germany between the Pan-German 
fire-eaters who inspired naval and military policy, and makes 
the arresting and useful admission that he could make no stand 
against Tirpitz and Ludendorff because these “ wild men” were 
not only upheld by the Kaiser, but were enthusiastically supported 
by the Reichstag and public opinion. 

Indeed, it was not only the German Army that was militarist. 
The German people were militarist through and through so long as 
they believed that their Army wasvictorious, and vociferously backed 
the extreme views of the Deutschland iiber Alles school, who were out 
to annex the planet. So far from resenting Frightfulness, the home 
public demanded ever more Frightfulness. In a word, the Father- 
land “saw red” with the Fatherland Party. So much so that 
Moderates dared not open their mouths, while not a few of them 
joined the megalomaniacs in order to save their bacon. The 
German people only ceased to be militarist when the military 
were obviously losing. Then, at the twelfth hour, this wonder- 
fully disciplined community executed a right-about and gave a 
demonstration of Democracy for the benefit of those who were 
engaged in “ making the world safe ”’ for it. 

The other day the ex-Kaiser joined the throng of recriminators, 
and, to use a homely phrase, fairly “ put the lid” on all previous 
German revelations. In an intimate letter to a private friend 
written at the opening of the New Year—-which took about three 
weeks to reach the public Press—Wilhelm metaphorically shook 
the dust of Germany off his feet and pronounced a comprehensive 
condemnation upon all his former subjects. He said, “I never 
want to return to Germany. The sight of the collapse of the 
pou through their own fault would be painful. Then I have a 

eeling that all have deceived and deserted me.” That is precisely 

the feeling of the Germans who have remained in Germany towards 
their former sovereign—that he deceived them, and then when 
the game was up fled to Holland. Even Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Ludendorff, and Tirpitz are all out of favour at Amerongen just 
now, and there we may leave the sovereign and statesmen and 
leaders of Germany to stew in their own juice. Hindenburg 
alone seems to retain his reputation, possibly because he has had 
the self-restraint to abstain from writing a book. 

What one misses in all these revelations and recriminations is 
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any flicker of consciousness that their eminent authors had 
themselves made any mistakes whatsoever. Ludendorff is con- 
vinced that had he been properly supported by the home front 
he must have won the war in 1918. Tirpitz knows that had he 
been allowed to take command of the Fleet, the Kaiser would 
have been in Buckingham Palace in 1914. Bethmann-Hollweg 
can’t give an exact date as to when he would have won the war 
but for the German Army and the German Navy, but he is confident 
that he could at any moment have won a full-blooded German 
Peace but for the interference of rival war-winners, while Austrian 
Ministers are no less positive that had they controlled the policy 
of the Central Empires they could have smashed the Entente to 
smithereens by the sheer superiority of their diplomacy. It is 
simply marvellous that we still exist, considering the amount of 
genius mobilized against us. On perusing these somewhat 
humiliating human documents, one realizes that infallibility is the 
besetting sin of men in authority, who, even when surrounded 
by the ruins they have created, have no misgivings concerning 
their own réle, no twinges of remorse for the havoc they have 
wrought and the limitless suffering their insane ambitions and 
stupendous incapacity have inflicted, not merely on their own 
people and their own generation, but on countless generations 
that are unborn. 

It would be impossible to measure the misery caused by the 
Great War, though it should not be beyond the wit of man to 
apportion the guilt, of which the blacker part belongs to Prus- 
slanized Germany, where war is the national industry, and you 
have an army that owns a nation rather than a nation that owns 
an army. Because war was regarded as a paying proposition in 
Berlin, war at almost any price was not only the deliberate policy 
of the German Government, but the enthusiastic desire of the 
great mass of the German people, who believed that the Father- 
land’s hour had sounded in 1914, and were confident that the 
mighty expenditure on armaments, and the Draconian discipline 
to which they had submitted for many years, was about to reap 
its reward in fabulous dividends and the gratification of national 
and imperial ambitions. We completely misjudge the situation 
unless we realize that Germany was substantially as one man for 
war—if there were any misgivings in any corner of the Govern- 
ment, there were none in the minds of the people. 

Therefore the Great War, you will say, was inevitable, and 
there is nothing to discuss—nothing could have checked these 
megalomaniacs in their mad career, and the question we are 
asking this afternoon is idle. But is it? Iam not so sure. If 
it takes two to make a quarrel, it takes two to keep the peace. 
Germany was the guilty party. She was the aggressor, and an 
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aggressor who fails is a truly contemptible criminal—when an 
aggressor succeeds he usually enjoys the applause of the time- 
servers, and occasionally history is written by time-servers. _ 

But no Englishman who really cares to grapple with the facts 
and see things as they are can be altogether happy at the attitude 
of his own Government during the incubation of the Pan-German 
plot. Germany wanted war—she was spoiling for a fight— 
arrogant in her conviction that she could overbear and dominate 
the Continent of Europe. No other Power wanted war except 
Austria, who only wanted a little local war, and counted on the 
big brother in Berlin keeping the ring while she took possession 
of Serbia. That is common ground. It is also common ground 
that Great Britain wanted peace—to put it on the lowest ground, 
we had nothing to gain and everything to lose by war. We were 
completely absorbed that spring and summer of 1914 in our 
usual avocations, including football, cricket, lawn tennis, even 
golf, though Ireland was trying to remind us of more serious aspects 
of national life. Nothing was farther from our thoughts than war. 
Peace was declared to be “the greatest of British interests” by all 
our public orators, while our Government’s morbid Pacifism was 
indicated by the absence of any serious military, naval, submarine, 
or aerial preparations. We were utterly unready for war for the 
conclusive reason given by the present Prime Minister, who is occa- 
sionally seized with an irresistible impulse to disclose some funda- 
mental fact which most of his colleagues would sooner cut out their 
tongues than avow, and which some would almost like to cut out 
his tongue for blurting out. After the war had been in progress 
for some months, Mr. Lloyd George, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, told an audience at the City Temple: 

When this war broke out we were on better terms with Germany than we had been 
for fifteen years. There was not a man in the Cabinet who thought that war with 
Germany was a possibility under the present conditions. 

Mark those words, because they contain the whole truth. 
There were divisions, subdivisions, and cross-currents in that ill- 
fated Asquith Government—there was every variety of opinion 
on the German question in Downing Street, from the microscopic 
Party of Sir Edward Grey, who was always loyal to the Entente 
with France and, as all well-informed Frenchmen know, was 
incapable of perfidy, to another section, who though peculiarly 
combative in class and Party warfare are usually “too proud to 
fight ” for any national cause, and had long ago made up their 
minds that in the “ unthinkable ” event of Germany proving to 
be less pacific than her godfather in the Cabinet, Lord Haldane, 
thought she was, they would discreetly look the other way, 
leaving to their fate France or any other German objective. 
These divergencies in the Cabinet do not, however, affect the 
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correctness of Mr. Lloyd George’s statement that not one solitary 
British Minister regarded war in 1914 as one of those contingencies 
against which prudent men need guard. This ground was 
common to the small French Party m Downing Street—which 
was likewise the British Party, because the desertion of France 
meant the downfall of England—and the large Peace-at-any-price 
and German Parties in our Government, who were always resolved 
to run away. Both sections disbelieved in war because for both 
it was more pleasant and convenient to believe in peace and to 
dismiss what were called “the alarmist rumours of sensational 
scaremongers,’ who insisted—in season and out of season—that 
the prodigious preparations across the North Sea portended 
mischief. Not a single one of his colleagues, according to Mr. 
Lloyd George—and you may usually take the evidence of 
colleagues against one another, and always against themselves, 
especially when it accords with every ascertainable fact—saw 
what stared them in the face. 

Germany willed war and Great Britain willed peace, but while 
Germany made every preparation to carry out her policy the 
British Government contented themselves with believing what 
they wished to believe, proclaiming the righteousness of their 
unimpeachable intentions and genuine desire to avoid the 
disagreeable. 

Unfortunately it is not enough in this wicked world to mean 
well—Hell as well as Downing Street is paved with good inten- 
tions. There is only one lesser crime than the capital crime of 
engineering a war, and that is the offence of endangering peace 
and risking the existence of your country by omitting elementary 
precautions. This offence was committed by the Asquith Govern- 
ment, and it is all the grosser because, according to the head of 
that Government, Mr. Asquith himself, he and his colleagues had 
had fair warning from Berlin two years before the outbreak of 
war that aggression was the considered policy of the German 
Government. This is no gloss of mine, as you might imagine, on 
some declaration of Mr. Asquith’s, it was his own interpretation of 
documents that had passed between the two Governments as the 
sequel to that fateful and fatal Mission that Lord Haldane—in 
the réle of heaven-born diplomat—undertook in Berlin in February 
1912, and which I believe, from a careful and conscientious study 
of the circumstances of the day, led directly to the great tragedy. 
To-day Viscount Haldane, O.M., who refuses to regard his political 
career as closed, and who is understood to be qualifying as Lord 
Chancellor in a Labour Government, is sincerely convinced that 
his pre-war activities were divided between arousing his somnolent 
compatriots to some sense of the gravity of the German danger, 
“ gingering up ” his colleagues to adequate action, and organizing 
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a forcee—some of which, be it remembered, had but a day’s training 
—that no German General Staff would ever dare face. In a 
word, Lord Haldane nowadays imagines himself to have adopted 
towards Germany the attitude popularly ascribed to Lord Roberts, 
whose imperishable name never passes the lips of our post-war 
pre-war prophets. Let us hope it is from a sense of shame at 
the recollection of their treatment of that great man. 

Now the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Lord Haldane 
was the authority par excellence in the Asquith Government on 
the subject of Germany. He had once spent a term at a German 
university, he had translated a book of German philosophy, he 
still took walks abroad with a German professor, he was a boon 
companion of German diplomats. Occasionally he made pious 
pilgrimages to Potsdam, while he proudly records that once the 
German Emperor lunched with him in London, meeting, among 
others, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald! The forgathering of this mutual 
admiration society had an unhappy sequel. The Kaiser was so 
impressed by his reception in London that he deemed the moment 
opportune to send the Panther to Agadir. 

What Lord Haldane didn’t know about Germany and the Ger- 
mans, about German emperors, German princes, German generals, 
German parsons, German Kultur, German plans, plots, and policy, 
was not worth knowing. His opinion on the Fatherland, which we 
did not know he privately described to Germans as “ My spiritual 
home,” naturally carried great weight among politicians of all 
Parties, and there was an assumption of superiority, not to say in- 
fallibility, in his attitude upon Germany, which disarmed all but 
confirmed sceptics. The average modest Englishman argued, “After 
all, Lord Haldane, who is a very clever man, knows these people 
better than other Englishmen and swears they are harmless. I 
don’t like the look of things, but he may be right and Lord 
Roberts may be wrong.” It turned out, however, that Lord 
Roberts was right and Lord Haldane wrong concerning Germany, 
and one might have supposed that Lord Haldane would be eager 
to make some amende to Lord Roberts, whose judgment he had 
publicly ridiculed, and would wish to apologize to the British 
people for having grievously misjudged a nation he claimed to 
understand, and by whom, as we now know, he was completely 
bamboozled. Nothing of the kind. Almost from the moment 
war broke out Lord Haldane was so brazen as to say, or rather 
suggest, “I told youso!” when as a matter of fact he had told us 
the exact opposite. He actually wrote an article after the war 
had been raging for some time—the very -war that he had pooh- 
poohed—in which he reproached the British people for not having 
taken the German danger more seriously, and for their insufficient 
preparations. Unless one had the words before one, with the 
unrepudiated name of Lord Haldane attached to the article, one 
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would refuse to believe it possible even for a man calling himself 
a “ responsible statesman ” to perpetrate this enormity : 


When the time comes to take stock I think the wonder will be, not that we were 
so unprepared, but that we were as well prepared as was the case, for the public did 
not insist that the unrest of Europe should be the foremost subject of political considera- 
tion, nor was it ready to devote the nation’s energies to securing its future in peace any 
more than in war. The democracy in this country was suffering from an indisposition 
to reflect, and in consequence was not disposed to listen to the few who preached. 


You will agree that this rebuke from this particular quarter 
is “a bit thick.” How did Lord Haldane help the country to do 
its duty? We know how he had educated his colleagues in 
the Cabinet from Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration that not one 
of them regarded an Anglo-German war as a possibility. Lord 
Haldane had literally stumped the country—he had even crossed 
the ocean—to give a certificate of character to Germany as a 
harmless peaceful Power who thought no more of war than we did. 
Unhappily for him we are not dependent on his convenient memory 
as to what he said, for it is all on record, and some of his most 
preposterous predictions will be found in an interesting new 
book by an independent Liberal, Mr. Walter Roch, who was for 
ten years a Member of Parliament and a follower of Lord Haldane. 
Let me give you some typical specimens of Lord Haldane’s prepara- 
tion of the public mind for a life-and-death struggle with Germany : 


We spend a vast deal on the Army and we want to spend less. (Mr. Haldane, War 
Minister, House of Commons, March 8, 1906.) 

If my name should ever be mentioned in the future I should like people to say 
that I helped to bury Conscription—and in a deep grave. (Mr. Haldane, Daily News 
interview, December 4, 1907.) 

She [Germany] is penetrating everywhere, and to the profit of mankind. (Lord 
Haldane, Oxford, August 1911.) 

He did not think compulsory training would be adopted in this country until after 
England had been invaded once or twice. (Lord Haldane, London, December 1, 1911.) 

The thing I most desire is to see Germany expand herself Overseas and make her 
beneficent influence—that of a great and civilized nation—felt in the distant parts 
of the world. (Lord Haldane, War Minister, Accrington, December 9, 1911.) 

It was one thing to lead troops in the field and another to be a strategist. Until a 
man was a strategist he could not fashion plans and organizations for the defence of 
the country. What he missed in Lord Roberts of to-day was just that understanding 
of the point of view of the seaman and of the statesman which was absolutely vital if 
they were to make a proper military organization. (Lord Haldane, at Eighty Club 
dinner in London, November 29, 1912.) 

The barbarism which once looked to conquest and the waging of successful war as 
the main object of statesmanship seems as though it was passing away. (Lord Haldane, 
Montreal, September 1, 1913.) 

He could assure the meeting that the Continental Chiefs of Staff were mostly rational 
persons who were much less keen over the invasion of other countries than some people 
among us supposed. (Lord Haldane, London, November 24, 1913.) 

Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in which peace not only prevailed, 
but in which the indications were that there was a far greater prospect of peace than 
ever there was before. No one wanted war. (Lord Haldane, Holborn, January 15, 1914.) 

Iam not in the least afraid of the invasion of German armies, but I am very much 
afraid of the invasion of people who have been trained in German universities and 
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schools, and whose science has enabled them to compete with us, who are at a dis- 
advantage because of their superior knowledge in science. (Lord Haldane in an address 
at opening of new buildings of the Hartley University College at Highfield, June 20, 1914.) 


All his pre-war statements prove Lord Haldane to have been 
hopelessly hocused by every German he came across. Mind you, 
this is the more charitable view of his conduct, because the only 
alternative to his being hocused by the Germans was that he was 
deliberately hoaxing his own countrymen in the fables he spread. 
Lord Haldane has lately followed the pernicious German example 
and written a book to vindicate himself, which, however, only 
makes his own case infinitely worse, because in insisting that he 
realized German designs he would convict himself of deceiving 
the British democracy. 

What could be said for a statesman, what would be said of a 
statesman, who, being aware that another Power meant war, 
told his own people that that hostile Power meant peace? I am 
really kinder to Lord Haldane than he is to his own reputation, 
because while he would have you believe that he was fooling us 
before the war, I am prepared to credit his good faith, to rate 
his heart above his head, and to establish out of his own book 
and out of his own mouth that he was completely fooled by the 
enemy. But this made him unwittingly a dangerous member 
of any British Government—especially a Radical and Pacifist 
Government—and a contributory element to the Great War, 
which surely might have been prevented had there been some 
intelligence, some resolution, some vision, some vigour in Downing 
Street, which allowed itself to be paralysed by the legends that 
percolated from Potsdam through the Woolsack and a hundred 
other convenient channels, financial, social, journalistic. Even art 
was enlisted as a German agent, and an atmosphere was created 
in London entirely favourable to German adventure. 

No man who looks quite impartially at this crucial period, 
and who bears in mind the extraordinary prestige that attaches 
to all official statements on foreign affairs, coming as they do 
from the heart of the Government, made as they are by men in a 
position to know what is going on behind the scenes, and who, 
moreover, command all the confidential information at the service 
of every Department of State—no man, I say, can doubt that the 
attitude and utterances of leading British Ministers were calculated 
to promote what they least desired and what they most deplored. 
Whatever their motives, and we are not for the moment concerned 
with motives, the effect was to lull the British people into a false 
sense of security at a time when we lived on the edge of a volcano, 
and to stimulate the German people to play with fire. We may 
say more than this because we know more than this. The Asquith 
Government, on their own showing, had before them all the in- 
formation that indicated danger—and in this connexion you 
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must remember that amongst those who best understood the 
European situation and most keenly apprehended peril, were 
British diplomats and British Foreign Office officials. These 
could not get a hearing from the Ministers of the day, who between 
Agadir and Armageddon had become hypnotized by the Haldane 
legend of peace-loving Germany. I should like, in justice to the 
Foreign Office, whose reputation has suffered cruelly from its mis- 
management by eloquent amateurs, I should like to call for a 
certain Memorandum to which I read an explicit reference in 
the Quarterly Review. According to the Quarterly Reviewer this 
Memorandum was written about 1910 by the then permanent 
Chief of the Department, who was about to take up a great post 
in Asia. This document dwelt on the threatening European 
situation, which would reach the danger-point three years later 
—namely, in 1913, when, as the writer pomted out, the German 
strategic railway system dominating the Belgian frontier would be 
completed, as also the deepening of the Kiel Canal, which would 
henceforward permit the passage of German super-dreadnoughts 
from the North Sea to the Baltic and vice versa. The British 
Government were accordingly advised by this unheeded official to 
regard the year 1913 as the beginning of the danger zone. The 
foresight of the writer of this Memorandum was only too painfully 
vindicated, because, as you will remember, it was in 1913 that 
Austria-Hungary—undoubtedly under German instigation—in- 
vited Italy to join in an attack on Serbia, and on Italy’s refusal 
to respond to this amiable invitation, the Great War was postponed 
for another year, when the plot was matured by the two German 
Powers behind the back of their Italian Ally. That, however, is 
another story. What concerns us here is that many persons 
have gone about denouncing the Foreign Office for various things 
its officials have neither done nor left undone. 

As Lord Bertie, our late Ambassador in Paris, and a great 
ambassador, said to me one day during the war shortly before his 
retirement : 

The Government doesn’t want to know what I have got to say upon any French 
question—I am despised as an expert—they would far sooner have the views of some 


parliamentary tourist who has spent a week-end in Paris, who knows nothing of France, 
and can’t speak three words of French. 


So it was, before the war, as regards Germany. The judgment 
of all the able officials who had made a lifelong study of European 
affairs, who had first-hand knowledge of foreign diplomats and 
had specialized in German psychology, was contemptuously 
rejected—they were discounted by our Mandarins as “ anti- 
German ” because they could not swallow the yarns with which 
Lord Haldane and others regaled the country. All warnings 
were laughed to scorn and Lord Roberts was treated as a village 
idiot. The most complete fool’s paradise to be found anywhere 
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in history was set up, and hereafter men will marvel at its in- 
habitants, because the more that is known of pre-war developments 
the more wonderful will it appear to be that any British Govern- 
ment—-I had almost said any one outside a lunatic asylum— 
should have remained completely in the dark concerning a war 
unanimously pronounced by Ministers to be “impossible ”’ until it 
broke out, and thereafter described by the same men as “ inevit- 
able.” No less amazing in the eyes of posterity will be the fact that 
those who perpetrated blunders that are worse than many crimes 
should still have remained in our public life, and so far from 
suffering any penalties should have been loaded with the honours 
that politicians covet, and years afterwards were found administer- 
ing great Departments of State and offering their advice on every 
problem of statesmanship, and even dreaming of perpetuating their 
tenure of power for the term of their natural existence. What, it will 
be asked hereafter, had become of the salutary process of Impeach- 
ment that all these highly placed malefactors escaped scot-free ? 
» While some things are uncertain, this much is certain, that in 
1914 Germany did not regard the British people as a fighting 
people. She was yet more firmly convinced that the British 
Government was not a fighting Government. In fairness it must 
be conceded that Berlin could scarcely have come to any other 
conclusion when contemplating the policy of London and the 
eagerness of British Ministers to walk into every German booby- 
trap. On this question we have the unimpeachable and impartial 
testimony of an acute observer on the ground, Baron Beyens, then 
Belgian Minister in Berlin, who in a subsequent account wrote : 


After the rapprochement caused by the Balkan War he [the German Emperor] felt 
assured afresh of British neutrality. Once more he was deceived by appearances. 
He had counted too much on the savoir-faire of his new Ambassador, Prince Lichnowsky, 
bien vu in London Society, as upon the influence of the friends of Germany in the Asquith 
Cabinet—the Haldanes, the Burns, the Harcourts. (Baron Beyens, late Belgian 
Minister in Berlin, in Germany before the War, published 1915.) 

The Berlin Press cheerfully cited the articles of the Daily News, the Westminster 
Gazette, the Daily Graphic, the Nation, and the Manchester Guardian, which were very 
favourable to an entente with Germany, but these journals, which the Imperial 
Embassy supplied with information [made in Germany], were not, as the Emperor 
imagined, the true voice of England. (Baron Beyens, Belgium Minister in Berlin, 
1914. See Germany before the War, 1915.) 


The Germans could not suppose that our statesmen seriously 
believed what they told us about German preparations, which 
were made in the face of the world, and could only interpret the 
official attitude of this country as indicating that, as a nation of 
shopkeepers, we should devote ourselves to making money when- 
ever they made their attack on France—and, as you have not 
forgotten, this was the advice tendered to Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues, when the war came, by more than one enlightened organ 
of the Manchester School. 
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If we remained neutral we should be, from the commercial point of view, in precisely 
the same position as the United States. We should be able to trade with all the belli- 
gerents (so far as the war allows of trade with them); we should be able to capture 
the bulk of their trade in neutral markets; we should keep our expenditure down ; 
we should keep out of debt; we should have healthy finances. (Daily News, 
August 4, 1914.) 

A Stock Exchange man said yesterday that if a proclamation of neutrality was issued 
the Stock Exchange might be reopened to-morrow with peifect safety. (Manchester 
Guardian, August 4, 1914.) 

Where in the wide world do our interests clash with those of Germany ? Nowhere. 
. . . If the British Government does this [i.e remains neutral], it will do the greatest 
service to humanity in history. If it does not do it, it will have brought the greatest curse 
to humanity in history. (A. G. G. [Mr. Gardiner], Daily News and Leader, August 1, 1914.) 

The question of the integrity of Belgium is one thing ; its neutrality is quite another. 
We shall not easily be convinced, even if the integrity of Belgium be a British interest 
for which we ought to go to war, that the sacrosanctity of Belgian soil from the passage 
of an invader is worth the sacrifice of so much that mattered so much more to English 
men. (Manchester Guardian, August 4, 1914.) 

The miscalculations of the German General Staff of Germany’s interests, howev 
great, would not justify the miscalculation by English Ministers of British interests. 
Nor shall we repair the violation of Belgian neutrality by violating the neutrality of 
England. (Manchester Guardian, August 4, 1914.) 

It is everywhere recognized that a Minister who led this country into war would be 
responsible for a war as causeless and unpopular as any war in history, and that he 
would cease to lead the Liberal Party. (Nation, August 1, 1914.) 

It is deplorable that at such a moment Mr. Churchill should have given sensational 
orders [sic] to the Fleet, as if, forsooth, whatever happened, any British Government 
was entitled to plunge this nation into the horrors of war, in a quarrel which is no more 
of our making and no more our concern than would be a quarrel between Argentina 
and Brazil, or between China and Japan. (Economist, edited by Mr. F. H. Hirst, 
August 1, 1914.) 


Ministerial policy as viewed in the sea-green incorruptible West- 
minster Gazette had been lucidly propounded two years before : 

We have no concern with keeping the balance of power in Europe if by that is meant a 
policy of weighting the balance against the strongest Power and preventing it from en- 
joying the advantages which belong to it by virtue of its population and its wealth. (Mr. 
J. A. Spender, Editor of the Westminster Gazette, The Foundations of British Policy, 1912.) 
In Germany Government and people are one. Germany thought 
that British Government and people were one, and whenever they 
read the Ministerial Press they could form no other conclusion— 
and all available evidence indicates that it was their conclusion— 
than that Great Britain would remain a spectator while they settled 
accounts with France and Russia. 

Foreigners invariably misread this peculiar community, because 
we are so unconscionably slack between emergencies, and allow our 
Governments to make exhibitions of themselves which are regarded 
abroad as national manifestations. Officially the German interpre- 
tation of the situation was correct. We ought, officially, to have run 
away, and if we may believe the present Prime Minister, whose evi- 
dence in this connexion I should not venture to challenge because 
it is decisive, our Government was within an ace of running away. 
He has declared for the benefit of Pacifists everywhere, but to the 
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no small embarrassment of former colleagues, that the Liberal 
Government would have deserted France but for the accident 
of the German attack being via Belgium. These are Mr. Lloyd 
George’s words: “ If Germany had been wise she would not have 
set foot on Belgian soil; the Liberal Government then would not 
have intervened. Germany made a grave mistake.” But though 
he is qualified to speak for himself and the Ministry that he 
dominated, we cannot concede that he should be allowed on this 
vital question to speak for the nation, which speaks for itself 
on all really great occasions, and has made it manifest to mankind 
during the last five years that an attack upon France, whether 
from the east, the west, the north, or the south, whether through 
Belgium or through any other territory, is an attack upon Great 
Britain. Together we have stood and together we should fall. 

It is tragic that there should ever have been allowed to be any 
doubt on this question, and that such a Power of prey as Prussian- 
ized Germany should have been given any pretext for imagining, 
both by the preparations that were not made by British Govern- 
ments and by the things that were said by British Ministers, 
that whenever it pleased her to redraw the map of Europe England 
would be a negligible factor. 

Could the Great War have been prevented ? You can answer 
the question as well as I can. ‘There is little dispute on the facts, 
all of which go to show that peace had less than no chance, because 
one Power wanted war and was ready for it, while the other Power 
wanted peace and did not know how to keep it, but, on the contrary, 
encouraged the aggressor to suppose that the conquest of the 
Continent would leave England cold. 

That there are responsibilities in this catastrophe is not denied 
by the principal parties. In one of his sonorous periods Mr. Asquith, 
while still Prime Minister, informed the House of Commons : 

When the day of account comes and the tribunal is opened and judgment is to be 
pronounced, we shall all, each in his own measure, some, I agree, with a greater measure 
and some with less, have to bear our share of responsibility. (Mr. Asquith, Prime 
Minister, House of Commons, July 26, 1916.) 

This you may say is somewhat vague and therefore safe, but a few 
days later he came to very close quarters with the question in the 
course of a speech at the Queen’s Hall, when he said : 

Two years ago, in the week or the weeks which preceded the outbreak of war, as 
has more than once been pointed out, Germany was the victim of a double delusion. 
She was absolutely certain that, whatever we here might do or say in the way of protest, 
we should never join France or Russia in arms. (Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister, Queen’s 
Hall, August 4, 1916.) 

Who, we may ask, was responsible for the dangerous and dominat- 
ing delusion in Berlin? Surely the Cabinet that had sat at the 
feet of Lord Haldane, and the Prime Minister who waited but 
would not see. 

L. J. MAxsE 


